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A Defcription of Bervevere. House, in Kent, the Seat of the Right 
Honourable Lord Earvuey: With a beautiful Perfpeciive View of 


that noble Manfion. 


E:vepere House, fourteen miles 

from London, is fituated on the 
brow of a hill, near Erith, in Kent, 
and commands a vait extént of coun- 
try many miles beyond ‘the Thames, 
which is about a mile and a half 
diftant.. This river, with its naviga- 
tion, adds greatly. to the beauty of 
the fcenery, which exhibits to the 
eye of the fpectator as pleafing a land- 
{cape of the kind as imagination can 
form. The innumerable fhips em- 
ployed in the immenfe trade of Lon- 
don are beheld continually failing ap 
and down the river. On the other 
fide, are profpeéts not lefs beautiful, 
though of a different kind. The old 
houfe being very {mall and incon- 
venient, lord Eardley (then fir Samp- 
fon Gideon, baronet) was induced to 
build a very noble manfion ; and the 
only apartment left of the former is 
an elegant drawing-room, built by 
his father. The collection of pictures 
at this place is well worth the atten- 
tion of the curious. It is not very 
Jarge, but contains many capital pro- 
ductions of the greateft mafters. ‘The 
following is a catalogue of them: 
View of Venice, by Canaletti; ditto, 
with the Doge marrying the fea, its 
companion, by the fame matter ; 
Time bringing Truth to light, a 
fketch, Rubens; The Alchymiit, Te- 
niers; portrait of fir John Gage, 
Holbein; a landfcape, G. Pouflin; 
Battle of the Amazons, Rottenham- 
mer; the .Unjuft Steward, Quintin 
Matfys ; Noah’s Ark, Velvet Brughel ; 
St. Catherine, Leonardo da Vinci; 
Van Tromp, Francis Hals; Vulcan, 
or the element of fire, Baflan ; a pic- 
ture of horfes, its companion, Wou- 
vermans; two infides of churches, 
fall, De Neef; a Dutchwoman and 
her three children, fir Ant. More ; 
Rembrandt painting an old woman, 
by himfelf ; a courtezan and her gal- 
lant, Giorgione; the Golden Age, 
Velvet Brughel; Snyders with his 
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wife and child, Rubens; Rebecca 
bringing prefents to Laban, Dela 
Hyre; Boors at cards, Teniers; the 
element of earth, Jai. Bafian; mar- 
riage in Cana of Galilee, P. Veronefe; 
two landfcapes, G. Poutlin; the ge- 
nealcgy of Chrifl, Albert Durer; 
Beggar-boys atcards, Salvator Rofa ; 
Herod contulting the wife men, Rem- 
brandt; marriage of St. Catherine, 
Old Palma; two fine bas-relievos, in 
brafs, one Bacchus and Ariadne, the 
other Ceres teaching Triptolemus the 
ufe of the plough, Soldani; the Con- 
ception, painted for an altar-piece, 
Murillo; the Flight into Egypt, its 
companion, Murillo; Vulcan, Venus, 
Cupid, and fundry figures, an emble- 
matic fubjeét, Tintoret; Mars and 
Venus, P. Veronefe ; Chrift among 
the doctors, L. Giordano; duke of 
Buckingham’s mittrefs, her three chil- 
dren, and a fon of Rubens, by him- 
felf; a land{cape, Claude; Leopold’s 
gg Temers; ‘Teniers’ own gal- 
ery, its companion, ditto. 

The pleafure-grounds are judici- 
oufly laid out, and many beautiful viftas 
are formed at proper points of view. 
But the Thames forms the moft. pic- 
turefque objec in this enchanting 
fpot; and, from whatever part of the 
grounds this noble river is feen, the 
enraptured fpectator can hardly fail 
to recollect the fine.eulogy of it by fir 
john Denham = 


My eye defcending fram the hill, furveys 

Where Thames among the wanton vallies 
ftrays. 

Thames, the moftlov’d of all theocean’s fons 

By his old fire, to liis embraces runs ; 

Hatting to pay his tribute to the fea, 

Like mertal Irfe to meet eternity. 

Tho’ with thofe ftreants he no refembdance 
hold, 

Whoft fosin is amber, and their gravel 
gold ; 

His genuine and lefs guilty wealth ¢ ex- 
plore, 

Search not his bottom, but furvey his 
fhore, &c. 

Ss Ox 
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On the INFLUENCE of the Fine Arts on the Morals and Interefts 
of SOCIETY. 


aos long been fo thoroughly con- 
ed of the intimate connection 
between the amufements and the mo- 
rals, and the morals and the intereits 
of mankind, that every queftion of 
tafte naturally involves, in my mind, 
an inveitigation of the moft important 
concerns of fuciety. To fubje&ts of 
this kind, therefore, I can difcover 
no imp.opriety in calling the atten- 
tion of the moit ferious and enlightened 
underitandings. For whether we 
fuppofe the charaSters of mankind to 
be in fome meafure formed by their 
amijcnents and purfuits; or their pur- 
fits and amujemenis to be « determined 
by their prevalent faffi-ns; or whe- 
ther (as perhaps is molt rational) we 
fuppoie that the character and amufe- 
ments of an age have a mutual infla- 
ence on each other; in either cafe we 
muft aimut that every pleafure, every 
amulive fcience, every embellifhment 
of life, the inftant it appears likely to 
grow ito popularity, becomes an 
object of centorial en aqui y> equally 
worthy of attention from the politician 
and the philofopher. 

Thefe premi‘es admitted, it is evi- 
dent of how much importance it ts 
that we thould be informed of the po- 
Viical an tendency of the fine 
arts, at a feafou, when cherifhed by 
the partial beams of public 5 patronage 
they are fpre — their flourithing 
heads toward the zersh of per feStion: 
or at leaft toward the full meridian of 
yniverfal admiration. 

When we fee numbers rifing to re- 
fpectability and independence, by a 
devotion to the clesant embellith- 
ments of life, it is certainly worthy 
ef fome enauiry how far they are de- 
ferving of thefe diitin&tions; and 
whe ther their patrons are to be confi- 
dered as the friends or the encmics of 
fociety. For what, in the eye of the 
politician or the phi lofopher, are the 
wild fublumities of Fuleli? s lux curiant 
gioups, ov the expreilive fire of Opie’s 
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empaffioned draughts? What the ftrong 
lively tints of Peters’ Promethean 
pencil, the chafte and manly compofi- 
tions of Northcote, or the foft en- 
chanting graces of the gay, the ele- 
gant Stothard? What are they all in 
the eye of the moralift, till unbiafied 
judgment {hall have decided on their 
public utility, and have pronounced 
whether they are more likely to im- 
prove and dignify our age and coun- 
try, or to enervate the free-born vi- 
gour of the Britifh charaéter, and fink 
the fucceeding generation into luxuri- 
ous effe eininacy 3 From this enquiry 
fhou'd they be found to fhriok, let 
us henceforth, with a figh, retrain 
the ardent gaze of admiration: but 
{hould the award of reafon be in their 
favour, let not eloquence withhold 
from the fifter arts her unfading 
wreath ; but let us hail the {plendid 
era of elegance and taite. 

Betore we proceed to any general 
remarks upon this fubject, it is very 
neceflary that we fhould draw a line 
of diftinétion between thefe higher ef- 
forts of refined ingenuity which are 
connected with knowledge and fenti- 
ment, and fuch as are merely orna- 
mental, and only to be coniidered as 
adminittering to the pride, the oflen- 
tation, and the fenfual gratification of 
thofe by whom they are countenanced 
and encouraged. 

I. Of the former defcription, f am 
led to confider the fublime arts of 
poetry, painting, and fculpture 5 all 
fo intimately connected with an en- 
larged underftanding, a quick and 
well-cultivated genius, and a lively 
and delicate feniibil'ty, that I am in- 
clined to believe no perfon was ever 
eminently fuccefsful in any one of 
them, who had nota mind expaniive 
enough to grafp every other art or 
{cience to which the neceffities and 
the ingenui'y of mankind have given en 
birth, “and a heart capable of hoes mo 
endearing virtues and the moft ex alted 

fentiments 
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fentiménts that ever cilated the en- 
lightened foul, or added dignity to 
human nature. 

Let me not be mifunderflood: Ido 
not mean to affirm that poets, paint- 
ers, and flatuaries are a/ways the mot 
amiable characters. Praétical excep- 
tions there undoubtedly are ; and, in 
the firft clafs, I fear there are many. 
But, if the noblett powers of the mind 
are fometimes perverted, this is no 
argument againit the exiftence of thofe 
powets. ‘ihe ftream which, if pro- 
perly directed, might fertilize the 
jurrounding country, and waft its 
freighted wealth to the land’s extremett 
Verge, may, if its banks are neglect- 
ed, and its channel choaked, deluge 
the plains it fhould have fed; and, 
{weeping away harvefts, flocks, and 
villages, may overwhelm in ruin and 
death, thefe wretched inhabitants it 
fhould have fupplied with plenty and 
felicity. Ina iimilar manner, as the 
fame energy which fhould give effect 
to virtue, may allo give force to vice, 
there can be no doubt but that confe- 
quences equally lamentable have fome- 
times arifen from the perverfion of 
vigorous fentiment, and the over- 
flowings of neglected genius. 

But I will venture to affert, that 
the vices of poets and painters have 
never proceeded from their attach- 
ment to the mufes and the arts; but 
that, on the contrary, thefe attach- 
ments, if not counteracted by fome 
hoftile paflion, would have conduéted 
their votaries to the heights of wif- 
dom and virtue; in fhort, that they 
did not become vicious and diflipated 
in confequence of their ftudies, but 
by neglecting their ftudies, and not 
becoming as completely poets and 
painters, as nature defigned them to 
have been. 

Who can doubt but that Churchill, 
had he devoted to ftudy and virtue the 
time he fquandered in debauchery and 
folly, would have, left behind him 
more laiting and veacrable monuments 


* A very ingenious miniature and port: 
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of poetical ability than thofe perfora! 
fatires, which at once difplay tne force, 
the negligence, and the perveriion of 
his genius? 

And thou too, heaven-favoured,; 
yet unhappy Mortimer! who couldift 
penetrate with gloomy eathufiafm the 
darkeft receffes of horror, and irra- 
diating the phantomed dome with the 
awful beains of thy genius, couldit 
appal the gazer’s foul with fcenes be- 
yond the reach of human thought !— 
Oh! would not thy energetic mird 
have foared to ftili fubiimer heights, 
had not thy daring wing been clogged 
by the fetters of vulgar diflipation ? 
O! ill-ftarr’d minion of unavailing 
genius! let an humble votary of a 
iifter art breathe over thy early tomb 
the heart-felt figh of regret, while he 
reflets that thou fhouldit but only 
live to fee thy error, and then be 
fnatched away, ere theu hadit time 
to repair it. 

But to proceed: the moral influ- 
ence of the arts may be confidered 
under two feparate heads. 1. Their 
effects on the morals and conduct of 
their profeffors, and their confequent 
operation in fociety by way of ex- 
ample. 2. Their tendency with re- 
fpect to thofe who are their en- 
couragers and admirers. 

In the particular confideration of 
thefe topics, I would fain begin with 
poetry, as the eldeft-born, and molt 
exalted of the arts; and indeed the 
parent of all the other fciences. But 
what avails the melancholy tak of 
dwelling on that which is falling int 

neommilerated decay? Pinched by 
the celd gales of negle&, poetry s 
fcarcely to be contidered as a living art. 

A Warwick, or a Cardigan, may 
feel a generous pride in calling forth 
the limning talents of a Burch * ; but 
where is the noble patron who will 
interrupt the gloomy filence of the 
mufe’s bower, and refcue from un- 
merited oblivion the youthful votary 
of poetic fancy ? 


-ait painter, who bids fair to be the fir Jofiua 


Reynolis—perhaps the Opie or the Siothard of a no very diftant pei icd. 
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1. To confine myfelf then to fuch 
arts as are at prefent encouraged and 
patronifed, I fhall begin with cenfider- 
ing the influence of their refpective 
ftudies on the painter and the fculptor. 
And furely no way of life, no pro- 
feffion, or avocation can be more 
friendly to the calm, the generous, 
the amiable virtues of domettic life : 
and from the virtues of domeitic life, 
as from the obfcure and tranquil foun- 
tains of the molt celebrated torrents, 
mutt flow all that conttitutes the real 
fublimity and happinefs of mankind. 

Indolence and diffipation (the moft 
baneful enemies of all that is good 
and excellent in man) are totally 
incompatible with the purfuits of 
the artift. His hand muft labour 
much; and when that is at reft, his 
eye, his fancy mutt flill be at work. 
Every object he beholds is, as it were, 
a frefh page in that ever-gpen volume, 
over which he mutt incefiantly pore ; 
every countenance he views prefents 
fomething he muft confult; and his 
infatiable glance, feizing all the va- 
rieties of creation, muft be conftantly 
painting on the canvafs of memory 
whatever of the fublime or the beauti- 
ful the human form prefents. 

This is not to be effected amid the 
frenzy of voluptuous riot: this (and 
nothing lefs than zsis can give the 
artift any profpect of eminent fuccefs) 
will not aiford to the feducing appe- 
tites of licentious pleafure opportuni- 
ties of frequent gratification; any 
more than the irregular indulgence of 
thofe appetites would leave to the 
artift the fteady hand, and clear, de- 
terminate eye, {0 indifpeniable to his 
faccefSful practice. ‘To this let me add, 
that, as it is the province of all the 
fine arts to embody the fublime feel- 
ings of the foul, and give the fubtile 
effence of virtue to the corporeal eye, 
it is abfolutely neceffary for the artiit 
to cultivate the pureit dignity of fen- 
timent, and to encourage in his bo- 
fom the moft lively fenfibility ; that 
he may be able clearly to conceive in 
his mind, and forcibly to expref3 wit! 
his pencil, thofe great and noble pa - 


fions of the foul, without which por- 
traits are but fhadows; _hillorical 
paintings but fyftematic mafles of light 
and fhade; and bufts and ftatues, 
blocks of inanimate marb‘e. 

From this review, 7cory muft pro- 
nounce in favour of the domeftic vir- 
tues. and focial feelings of artitts. 
And Expertence fanctions the decifion : 
for I believe it will be hard to find 
any body of men in the prefent age, 
who, with fo many of the accompliih- 
ments of the gentleman, blend fo few 
of his vices. ‘The profeflors of the 
law axe notorious for the profligate 
eccentricities of the early part of their 
lives ; the young ftudents of medicine 
are frequently known to drink pretty 
deep of the feducing cup of fathion- 
able pleature ; and the gentlemen of 
the army have long been diftinguithed 
for their extravagant diflipation and 
licentious manners; but rare indeed 
is it to find in the foremoft ranks of 
diffolute pleafure, a name celebrated 
among the eminent profeflors of {culp- 
ture or of painting. 

It appears then, that frem the ex- 
ample of artifts fociety has little to 
dread. Let us fee whether more is 
to be feared from the influence of 
their labours. 

z. It has been objected that the 
cultivation of the fine Arts encourages 
the growing love of pleafure, to which 
an opulent people are always too 
eagerly inclined. But it fhould be 
remembered that pleafure is a deity, 
to whom all nations of the earth, 
through all fucceffive ages, have con- 
tinued to bow down; that the time not 
neceflarily engroffed by ordinary ave- 
cations, will always be.confumed by 
the mafs of mankind in her purfuit ; 
and that the brutal rv/ie enjoying 
himfelf at a bull-baiting, or a boxing 
match, and the amateur expiring in 
effeminate extafies at the {queaking 
of an Italian eunuch; the clowz ftar- 
ing with wide-ftretched mouth at the 
juggles of a country fair, and the 
v:rtucf feafting his elevated foul with 
the pictured thoughts of our divine 
and immortal bard, all are sr 
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the devotees of pleafiure—and furely 
there can be no difficulty in deciding 
which has adopted the moft rational _ 
mode of worfhip. 

In fhort, the increafing love of 
pleafure arifes neither from the arts 
nor the tafte by which they are en- 
couraged; and if there is any reafon 
to complain on this account, Com- 
merce (that idol of the narrow heart) 
is alone to blame. She it is, who 
pouring in the means of luxury and 
oftentation, infpired the infatiable ap- 
petite for expenfive gratification, and 
created thofe opportunities of indo- 
lence which muit ever be the lot of 
affluent independence. 

The Arts, then, offer a rational 
employment for that attention which, 
in the midft of luxurious leifure, would 
otherwife be diffipated on fentual and 
voluptuous objects; and a race of. 
worthy and enlightened men, for 
adding to the fplendour and honour 
of their country, are rewarded with 
that affluence which but for them 
would be, fquandered on caterers, 
pimps, and proftitutes, and the long 
train of fycophants, and minifte:s of 
degrading pleafures, that throng at 
the heels of diflipated and taftelefs 
nobility. 

But this is not the nobleft bafis on 
which I think myfelf entitled to reit 
the panegyric of the polite arts. They 
have a forcible tendency to exalt the 
human charatter : they ftrengthen and 
invigorate the mental powers; they 
call forth the nobleit fentiments, and 
exercife the mof tender feelings ; 
they affift the imagination in foaring to 
the regions on high, and holding con- 
verfe with the fuperior powers, In 
fhort, the fublime productions of 
painting and fculpture have an ir- 
refiftible influence in enlarging the 
heart; and I challenge the bittereft 
enemies of genius and clegance, to 
produce me an inftance.in which the 
love of them has been blended with a 
a bafe and fordid difpofition. 

I do not, however, mean to extend 
thefe obfervations to the labours of all 
ew artis, The mere delincation 


3*5 
and grouping of a fet of beautiful 
figures, has no claim to fuch applaufe ; 
much lefs can thefe fublime effects be 
produced by the flaunting mixture of 
hvely colours, the nice difcrimination 
of the various productions of the looms 
or the minute imitation of a piece of 
drapery. Such little, paltry objects 
(always defpifed by the real. artiit) 
can have no pofiible connection either 
with fentiment or tafte; and only 
fhew the frivolity of the painter’s mind 
who attends to them, and the pert 
infenfibility of the coxcombs by whonr 
they are admired. Let us feparate 
therefore the painier from the artift 5 
and not give to the coloured tinfel of 
D*****#*, or the high-finithed frip- 
pery of S*****, that ftamp of fter- 
ling approbation which is due only to 
the genuine ore of Stothard, Opie, 
Northcote, and that train of fublime 
geniufes, whom Nature and the God 
infpire. 

II. From this diftinfiion the tran- 
fition is eafy to the fecond part of my 
fubject ; and I fhall therefore proceed 
very briefly to make fome refleChons 
on fuch of the pojite arts as, having 
no connettion with knowledge or fen- 
timent, are merely to be confidered 
as adminiftering to pride, oftentation, 
and fenfual gratification. Under this 
defcription i fhall only particularife 
mufic and architecture. 

i am aware that it may be objected 
with regard to the latter of thefe, that 
it ought not to be confidered as an art 
merely ornamental, fince it has been 
ever held as one of the firit that be- 
comes indifpeniable. in civilifed fo- 
ciety. But I am fpeaking of polite 
arts anly; and confequently of the 
elegancies of architeture: fince it 
would be abfurd to talk about the po- 
lite art of building fheds and cottages. 

Upon thi: ubjeé it is impoffible to 
dwell with any pleafure, after fo many 
proofs have lately been given of our 
total ignorance of its principles ; and 
[ fall therefore content myfelf with 
obferving, that 1 do not perceive the 
connection it has with any one liberal 
icience, or fpecies of erudition, or 
aay 
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any tendency it can boaft to flimulate 
to virtue Or generofity. But as the 
fublime productions of painting and 
fculpture would be loit if proper 
manfions were not prepared for their 
reception, and as the ere<tion of thefe 
haughty piles affords fubfiftence for 
thoufands of induitrious individuals, 
we may alfo pronounce this art worthy 
of public patronage. It is indeed as 
neceflary to the others, as a frame to 
a picture, and may jultly be ranked 
as poflefling about the fame degree of 
comparative excellence. 

But what fhali I fay of mufic—efpe- 
cially of modern mufic —that pander 
of licentioufnefs, and voluptuous ef- 
feminacy! that feducing fofiener of 
the thoughtlefs heart, whofe warbling 
breath wafts away each noble energy 
of fenfe and virtue ! 

T own, attached as I am to the arts 
of elegance and refinement; foud as 
I am of whatever can give grace and 
gaiety to civilized fociety ;—nay, ful- 
ceptible as I am of the fafcinating 
power of this very art; and ready as 
I am at all times to fay with Shak- 
fpeare : 
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© The man who has not mufic in his foul, 

Nor is not touch’d with concord of {weet 
founds, 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils.” 


Yet I am compelled to leave to others 
the vindication of the prefent ex- 
ceffive attention to this fweet, but 
empty and uninftructive art: an art 
with which no liberal fcience whatever 
has the mojt diftant connection, and 
in which the moit ignorant blockheads 
have frequently become expert pro- 
ficients. 

I readily admit that the compofi- 
tions of fome few mafters.of this art, 
particularly fome of Handel’s, furnifh 
exceptions from the general charge 
of unmeaning frivolity ; and have, by 
a kind of magic, blended the force of 
fentiment with the expreffions of in- 
articulate melody. But thefe are par- 
tial exceptions to a general rule, and 
as even thefe can only afpire to move 
the paflions without enlarging our 
ideas, they cannot, in my humble 
opinion, juftify the prefent delirious 
thirft for this fweet poifon of the ear. 


{ To be concluded in our next. ] 


Original LETTERS written from Spain; containing the Hiftory of 
Don Atonzo, or the Noble HERmit : Concluded from Page 295. 


LETTER X. 
Madrid, Sep. 12th, 17— 


Tue report of Leonora’s extraor- 
dinary beauty had reached the palace 
before her, and greatly excited the 
curiofity of the dey; fo that when 
fhe arrived, he acknowledged the 

ower of her charms by receiving her 
in amore gracious manner than he 
had been accuitomed to receive the 
newly purchafed {laves ; and inftead 
of availing himfelf of the right her 
captive ftate gave him over her, as 
he faw her overwhelmed with grief, 
he committed her to the care of aa 
eunuch, ordering every indulgence 
to be fhewn her tili her mind fhould 
be more compofed. 

In the mean time don Alonzo was 
likewife led to the palace, and placed 


under the fuperintendant of the royal 
gardens. Finding it would be to no 
purpofe to give way to the defpondency 
which had taken poffeflion of his mind, 
he fet about the work affigned him, 
with an alacrity and clevernefs that 
gained him the favour of his matter ; 
who, pleafed with his condué, re- 
laxed confiderably in the feverities he 
would otherwife have exercifed to- 
ward him. 

But though don Alonzo, infpired 
by that hope of a reverfe of fortune 
which feldom forfakes the human 
breaft, affumed an apparent cheerful- 
neis, while he was employed on the 
duties of his ftation, the uncertainty 
relative to the fate of her whom he 
loved better than himfelf, often tor- 
tured his foul ; and, when he was at 
liberty te indulge his melancholy re- 
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fiections, drew from him many a deep- 
fetched figh. Sometimes his imagi- 
nation reprefented her in the act of 
being dragged to the bed of the dey, 
or fome of his minifters, and obliged 
to yield unwillingly to the abaorred 
embrace. Upon thefe occafions a mo- 
mentary diftraétion would pofiefs his 
mind, which would vent itfelf in a 
muttered curfe againft the violator of 
his right. At another time he would 
fancy that he faw her fnatch the poni- 
ard from the fide of her imperious 
owner, and plunge it into her own 
bofom, preferving by the defperate 
deed her honour unfullied. 

While Alonzo tortured himfelf wath 
thefe imaginations, the heart of Leo- 
nora was not in a more tranquil fate. 
Her apprehenfions were kept awake, 
not only by the impatience of her new 
matter, whofe impetuous will fhe 
knew it would not long be in her 
power to withiland, but by her fears 
for him on whofe account fhe had 
abandoned her natite country. As 
Alonzo frequently indulged the wan- 
derings of his imagination in the 
manner juft defcribed, Leonora could 
not, at times, avoid giving way to 
fimilar excurfions of the mind. Some- 
times fhe beheld him chained to the 
oar, and fainting under the unremitted 
toil. Sometimes fhe faw him, cou- 
pled to a flave of vulgar manners, 
labouring in the quarry or helping to 
rear a fortification; and not only 
fmarting under the lath of a cruel 
overfeer, but turning with difguit 
from his ill-bred companion. 

In this manner were the real ills of 
thefe unfortunate lovers too often aug- 
mented by the power of the imagina- 
tion. In the mean time, don Mi- 
guel, whofe progrefs had been re- 
tarded by contrary winds, arrived on 
the coaft; and fome of his crew being 
well acquainted with Tunis and i's 
environs, he landed, under cover of 
the night, within a fhort diftance from 
the earden-wall of the dey’s palace. 

No one but the moft defperate of 
men would kave engaged in fuch an 
yadertaking ; and the moft fanguine 
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only, would have’ flattered himfelf 
with its fucceeding. The grounds on 
which he had landed in this place were 
of the flighteft texture. It is true, 
there was room for him to fuppofe 
that the beauty of Leonora would at- 
tract the notice of the dey, and of 
courfe that fhe would be placed in his 
Harem, at the foot of whofe walls he 
had now landed. This being admit- 
ted, there was reafon to believe that 
fhe might, now and then, be allowed 
to walk in the garden, during the 
cool of the evening: but there was 
fearcely the moft diftant hope of his 
being able to profit by thefe circum- 
ftances. Upou the bare fuppofition, 
however, he determined, if poffible, 
to feale the wall of the garden, and 
either to return with the wanderer he 
had come in fearch of, or perih in 
the attempt. 

It happened that don Miguel’s con- 
jetures, though there were fo many 
chances againit them, were not, upon 
the whole, ill-founded. It has been 
already obferved,. that the dey, in 
order to compofe the mind of Leo- 
nora, and to bring her the more 
readily to fubmit to his will, had 
given orders that fhe fhould be in- 
dulged in every liberty enjoyed by 
the moft favourite of his mittrefles. 
Leonora was accordingly permitted 
to walk in the garden whenever fhe 
thought proper; and as her greateft 
pleature confi:ted in giving way to her 
meditations, or in converting with her 
attendant on her unfortunate fituation, 
fhe chofe the moft retired part of it 
for the purpofe; and would often 
{pend a great part of the night in this 
employ. Upon thefe occafions, fhe 
was ufually attended by one eunuch 
only, who watched her fteps at a re- 
fpectful diitance, but always kept 
within fight. 

In this part of the garden was 
fituated the refidence of the principal 
gardener; and round his dwelling 
were feveral {mall huts appropriated 
to the ufe of his affiftants, who were 
all locked up as foon as their daily 
work was finifhed. Alonzo alone was 
an 
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an exception to this rule. Having, 
as before obferved, acquired the good 
will of the fuperintendant by his affi- 
duity and civility, he was not fubject 
to the confinement his companions 
underwent, but was permitted to go 
in and out, as he pleated. 

In this fituation were things within 
the garden, on the night when doa 
Miguel was preparing to enter it 
from without ; Leonora was taking 
her accuftomed folitary walk, and 
Alonzo, whole companions were all 
enveloped in the embraces of Somnus, 
was indulging his melanchely thoughts 
near a yew-hedge, which feparated 
the dwellings of the flaves employed 
on the gardens, from the pieaiure 
walks. 

This night, abforbed in his medi- 
tations, Alonzo had rather exceeded 
the prefcribed bounds, when he was 
fuddenly aroufed by the found of two 
female voices, lowly converfing in 
the Spanifh tongue. The firit fug- 
geftion of his mind was, that his 
lovely miftrefs and her attendant were 
the perions from whom the inchant- 
ing founds proceeded, and his hear 
bounded with pleafure at the thought 
of being fo near them; but the re- 
collection of the pluce he was in, and 
of the humiliating fate to which he 
was reduced, immediately fucCeeding, 
he was thereby rendered motionlefs. 

At that moment, don Miguel, whofe 
refolution and intrepidity had enabled 
him to {urmount every difficulty, gain- 
ed the top of the wall; from whence 
he threw himfelf into the garden, near 
the {pot where the eunuch was keep- 
ing watch over his fair charge. 

The Mahometan feeing a man fo 
near him, initantly drew his {cymitar, 
and thought, with one blow, to have 
punithed ‘him for his intrufion ; but 
don Miguel, more agile and dexte- 
rous, plunged his fword, under the 
eunuch’s up-lifted arm, into his bo- 
fom, and he expired without a groan. 

Leonora and her attendant faw the 
eonfliét, but without being able to 
difcern who the intruder was, as the 
moon gleamed but dimly through 

I 


the boughs of thetrees. Excited by 
their fears, they, however, both gave 
an involuntary fhriek ; which being 
heard by don Alonzo, he ruthed 
through a fimall breach in the hedge, 
and {natching up the {cymitar of the 
dead eunuch, before don Miguel 
could ward off the blow, brought him 
to the ground. 

This afforded freth matter of afto- 
nifhment to Leonora and her com- 
panion, who ftood immoveable, and 
at a lofs to account for thefe alarming 
incidents. But how was their fur- 
prife increafed, when they heard 
themfelves addrefied in their native 
tongue, and difcovered that the per- 
fon who accofted them was don 
Alonzo ! 

A thoufand mutual interrogations 
would have taken place, had not their 
attention been called off by the groans 
of the wounded man; when another 
wonder fucceeded, the moon yielding 
at this moment a brighter gleam, they 
beheld in the perfon lying on the 
ground, no other than the young 
count de Calvatara. 

This difcovery did not in the leaft 
end io ledien the perplexities in which 
Leonora was involved. That don 
Alonzo, who had been the companion 
of her flight, and made prifoner at the 
fame time with her, fhould be found 
in the dey’s garden, needed not a 
miracle to account for it; but that 
don Miguel, whom fhe had taken fo 
much pains to avoid, and had left in 


Sicily, ignorant of her route, fhould- 


be there alfo, was beyond the reach 
of her comprehenfion. 

Nor was don Alonzo lefs amazed. 
There was no time, however, for 
the indulgence of this amazement ; 
his fufceptibility was awakened, and, 
opprefied with the conicioufnefs of his 
being the principal caufe of the me- 
lancholy fight which prefented itfelf, 
he laid hold of his confin’s hand, con- 
juring him to inform him how all this 
had happened. 

Don Miguel ftarted at the well 
known voice, and made an attempt 
to ric fiom the ground, but finding 
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himfelf unable to do fo, through the 
great effufion of blood which poured 
from his wound, he heaved a figh, 
and refumed his pofition. 

Leonora now drew near, and fee- 
ing the fad effects, which her diflike 
to an Union with this young nobleman 
had occationed, burit into a pa- 
roxyfin of grief, and tettified by the 
violence of her agitations the concern 
fhe felt at the confequences of her 
imprudent condutt. 

*A f{cene now enfued,’ conti- 
nued the hermit, while the tear ex- 
cited by the recollection trickled down 
his cheek, ‘which would furnifh an 
interefling denoiiement for the mott 
affecting tragedy.’ 

Don Miguel, recalled to life, as it 
vere, by theie tokens of regard from 
Leonora, turned toward her an eye 
beaming with forgivenefs, and after 
having related in a few words the 
fteps he had purfued for her recovery, 
as life he found had no charms with- 
out her, he intreated her to profit by 
the opportunity his rafh attempt had 
furnithed her with of makiag her 
efcape. Then reaching out his hand 
to don Alonzo, as a proof of his for- 
givenefs of him alfo, and repeating 
the fame injunction to him, he ex- 
pired, lamenting the hardnefs of his 
fate. 

It is not in the power of language 
to deferibe the fituation of Leonora 
and don Alonzo upon this melancholy 
occafion. They ftood for fome mo- 
ments abforbed in grief and amaze- 
ment. But as the lealt delay might 
be attended with fatal coniequences, 
the latter, urged, in the mo!t forcible 
manner, the neceflity of their feizing 
the only opportunity that might ever 
offer of elcaping from a hateful fla- 
very ; and not only from flavery, but 
from death; which would moft farely 
be their doom, from the circumitance 
of 2 Mahometan’s being found dead 
in the prefence of Chnitians only, 
which was always punithed with the 
greatett rigour. 

The apprehenfion of an ignomini- 
@us and painful death, acting like an 
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ele&tric fpark on the mind of Leonora, 
fhe ruthed forward, without knowing 
whither fhe was going; and don 
Alonzo taking advantage of her fright, 
led her toward that part of the wall 
from which don Miguel had defcend- 
ed, in hopes of being able to devife 
fome means for getting her over it. 
Having tired my fingers, I will 
feize this moment of delay, for bring- 
ing my letter to 2 concluiion, and in 
my next I fhail be able, I think, to 
fintih this interefting ftory. 
Cc. D: 





LETTER XL. 
Madrid, Sept. 22, 17—. 


Waewn don Alonzo and Leonora 
reached the wall; the height of it ap- 
peared fo great as to preclude ali 
hopes of the latter’s being able to get 
over it. Butterror often infpires re- 
folution as well as fharpens ingenuity. 
There was no alternative between 
mounting the terrifying inclofure, or 
meeting a more terrifying death: in 
a few minutes, the long abfence of 
Leonora and her companion might 
caufe an alarm in the Harem, and pre- 
duce all the evils they dreaded. 

Impelled by theie contideratiors, 
and more apprehenftve upon Leonora’s 
account than his own, don Ajouzu 
flew to the place where the ladders, 
with which they lopped the trees or 
the garden, were kept, and rearing 
one of the longeft againft the wall, 
after clambering a confiderable way 
befides, at length gained the top ur 
it. 

The Sicilian failors, who waited on 
the other fide for the return of don 
Micuel, and who knew not, from 
the uncertainty of the light, but what 
it was that nobleman himfelf, throw- 
ing don Alonzo a rope; he contrived 
to draw Leonora up after him; bat 
her companfon, whe could not boa 
of equal refolution, and could not be 
prevailed upon to obtain her liberty 
by the fame hazardous method, was 
left behind, to the great grief of her 
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miftrefs. In fuch defperate enter- 
prizes, the mind, engaged on its.own 
immediate concerns, 1s obliged to re- 
eoncile itfelf to fuch diiireisful inci- 
dents. 

Thus it was with don Alonzo and 
Leonora. ‘Though they lamented the 
fate of the companion of their flight 
from Sicily, yet as there was but a 
moment between themfelves and de- 
ftruction, they were obliged to attend 
to their own perfonal fafety ; till be- 
ing relieved, by the affiiance of the 
feamen, from their perilous fituation, 
they were conveyed on board the 
galley. 

The failors ood in filent expecta- 
tion of the arrival of their employer ; 
but on being informed by Levnora, 
(whe was not unknown to fome of 
them) that he had fallen a facrifice 
to the defperate attempt; and be- 
ing fenfible that, as the day was now 
breaking, the forfeit of their own 
lives would attend a longer delay, 
they all haitened on board, and pro- 
ceeded to fea with the utmoft expe- 
dition. 

They had not proceeded far, before 
they perceived a veffel coming out of 
the pert of Tunis, which they con- 
cluded to be fent in purfuit of them ; 
they therefore crowded all the fail they 
could, and had recourfe to the few 
oars they carried; but as there was 
but little wind, and the corfair em- 
ployed a much greater number of 
rowers, their purfuers gamed upon 
them every minute. 

‘Terror was now painted in every 
countenance, as the fuperior force of 
the enemy annihilated every idea of 
a fuccefsful oppofition, and flavery 
feemed to be inevitable. Leonora, 
from the inability of her fex co en- 
counter fuch alarms, was peculiarly 
affe&ted by the approaching danger ; 
nor could the molt affectionate footh- 
ings of don Alonzo keep her mind in 
any tolerable degree of compofire. 
An univerial trembline, which feemed 
to forebode fome fatal event at hand, 
fhook her whole frame. 

Here the noble hermit paufed ; his 
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bofom laboured ; and he had neariy 
loft the power of utterance ; but hav- 
ing exclaimed, *‘ Good Heavens! do 
I hive to relate it!’ he, after a mo- 
mentary filence, proceeded with more 
compolure ; and I wiil again refume 
my narrative. 

The corfair having by this time fo 
far gained upon them as to be within 
gun-fhot, a ball fired frem one of her 
bow-chafe guns, grazed the, fide of 
Leonora’s head, as fhe lay reclined on 
the bofom of don Alonzo; and put 
an immediate period to her exittence.. 

Dittraétion inftantly overwhelmed 
the mind of don Alonzo. Actuated by 
a defire of revenge, and regardlefs of 
his own life or that of his companions, 
he infifted on their fhortening fail, 
and waiting for their purfuers, that 
he might at leaft have the fatisfaction: 
of dying by their hands. Dut the 
men, convinced that fuch a ftep could 
only be fuggefted by defpcration, 
continued to make the beft of their 
way ; nor had the threats or offered 
rewards of don Alonzo any weight 
with them ; they fteadily purfued their 
courfe, ull, at length, by dint of 
feamanthip, aided by a frefh gale, 
which luckily fprung up, they found 
themfelves out of the reach of the 
corfair, and foon after had the fatis- 
faction to fee him put about. , 

Don Alonzo now gave himfelf up 
entirely to defpair. Inattentive to 
all that pafled around him, he hung 
over the corpfe of his beloved Leo- 
nora, bathing it with his tears, and 
uttering the moft paflionate exclama- 
tions. And in this ftate he conti- 
nued, till they arrived within fight of 
Sicily, when hearing the feamen give 
the fignal for feeing land, it broeght 
him to his fenies. 

‘ Sicily !’ cried he, as the failors 
repeated the word, ¢ ill-fated ifland ! 
can I ever think of vifiting thee more! 
Can I, in return for the favours I 
have received from the marquis del 
Spinoli, prefent to him the corpfe of 
his once-lovely daughter? Or, can 1 
bear his upbraidings for being the 
caule OF her death? And fhould | 
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even obtain his forgivenefs for this, 
could I hold out to him a hand ftained 
with the blood of his deareft friend’s 
fon, my own neareft relative ?—It 
muft not be !—Innocent as I am with 
regard to the intention, I fhould fink 
under the imputation of crimes like 
thefe.’ , 

Ia this manner did don Alonzo 
commune with himfelf, as the veflel 
-approached the port of Meffina; and 
having refolved what fteps to purfue, 
he prevailed on the feamen, by the 
promife of a very liberal reward, to 
fet him afhore on the neareft part 
of the coaft of Calabria, and after- 
ward to deliver the dead body of 
Leonora to her father, that her re- 
mains might reft with thofe of her 
ancelors. Liftening to the dictates 
of his love, he at firft determined 
upon carrying it with him .to Spain, 
and depofiting it under a ftately mau- 
foleum, that he might be united to 
her in the grave, though the Fates 
had denied him that happinefs while 
diving ; but the fear of adding to her 
father’s grief, by withholding from 
him her precious remains, induced 
him to relinquifh the only profpeét of 
comfort he could now fafhion to him- 
felf. a 
The failors, in compliance with the 
requeft of don Alonzo, firetched over 
to the coaft of Italy, and having 
found a convenient {pot for landing, 
prepared to put him on fhore. Here 
another heart-rending fcene took 
place, which required all his fortitude 
to fupport him under. When he 
found himfelf on the point of parting 
for ever from one he had loved fo ten- 
derly, his agonies were inconceivable. 
He bathed her pallid, yet ftill lovely 
face, again and again with his tears ; 
and having extorted a promife from 
the feamen of performing every part 
of his injunctions, at length tore 
himfelf away, diffolved in grief; nor 
would he ftir from the beach while 
the fhip, which contained ali he held 
dear, was to be feen. 

When don Alonzo arrived at Na- 
ples, he wrote the marquis dei Spi- 
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noli a full and juft account of every 
circumftance that had happened fince 
he left his hofpitable roof; imputing: 
the misfortunes which had attended 
his flight with Leonora, to the 
excefs of their love; and, im- 
ploring his pardon for having been 
the caufe of fo much unhappineis to 
him, he concluded with vowing never 
to know another love, but to confider 
his dear departed daugiter as his wife, 
till heaven fhould unite them in 
better world. re 
As foon as he had fent away his 


‘Jetter, he fet off, in a private man- 


ner for Spain, determined to fend 
the remainder of his days in his na- 
tive city, and endeavour by acts of 
penitence and charity to atone for 
the crimes he had been guilty of: for 
however unintentionally he had been 
the caufe of the death of his coufin 
don Micuel, and his beloved Leo- 
nora, he could not help confidering 
himfelf as criminally conducive there- 
unto, by leaving Sicily in the clan* 
deftine manner he had done. 

Thefe were the refolutions don 
Alonzo formed on his return from 
Italy ; but finding, after a refidence 
of a few months in Burgos, that 
through the friendly inquietudes of 
thofe with whom he had lived in ha- 
bits of intimacy, he fhould not be able 
to purfue the plan he had laid down, 
in a manner agreeable to his wifhes, 
he determined to retire from the world, 
and take upon him the mona?ic ha- 
bit ; and the aufterities of the brother- 
hood of Montferrat feeming moft to 
coincide with his views, he beftowed 
on that monaftery,a donation becom- 
ing his rank, and,.in fpite of every 
intreaty, retired to it. 

Having paffed the required time of 
probation, and rendered himfelf wor- 
thy, by his exemplary piety, and the 
humility of his demeanour, of poffefi- 
ing one of the hermitages before de- 
feribed, he had now been put in pof- 
fefion, about two years, of that, the 
fingular neatnefs and pleafant fitua- 
tion of which had fo much attracted 
my notice. 
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« Such, gentle ftranger,’ concluded 
the noble hermit, ‘ have been the oc- 
currences which occafioned my re- 
tiring from the world, at a much 
earlier period than ufual, and leaving 
behind me all the enjoyments, that 
rank and riches can procure.—You 
are now at no lofs to account for the 
pathetic exclamation your requeft to 
know the particulars of my life drew 
from me. If the detail of fuch a 
fudden combination of aflliCtive cir- 
cumftances, has afforded you any fa- 
tisfaction, I am fufiiciently repaid for 
the irkfomenefs of the recital; and 
fhall efteem myfelf happy if my fuf- 
ferings fhould prove the means of my 
bsing cherifhed in the remembrance 
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of a perfon of your fenfibility and 
good breeding.’ 

Here don Alonzo concluded his 
affeting tale ; and I found myielf in 
the fituation of Adam, when the an- 
gel, (as Milton telis us) had finifhed 
his interefting account ; the harmoni- 
ous accents ftill vibrated on my ear. 
Is will be needlefs to add, that I 
thought I could not be too protufe in 
my thanks. Aster {pending the re- 
mainder of the day with the amiable 
hermit, in a manner that I fhall ever 
remember with pleafure, I quitted his 
little paradife, and defcended to the 
convent, where I remained ull the 
next morning. 


©. DB. 


Camparifin of the Ecotism of the ANCIENTS with the apparent 


Movesty of the Moperns: 


Vith fome curious and authentic 


Anecpores of BARETTI. 


HAT elegant tranflator, Mel- 

mouth, in his notes to Cicero’s 
¢ Cato Major, on Old Age,’ has in- 
ferted a curious epitaph compofed by 
Nevius, one of the carlieft of the 
Roman poets, for his own fepulchre, 
and has added the following faichful 
and elegant tranilation for the enter- 
tainment of his Englifh readers : 
If gods the fate of mortals might deplore, 
Each Mute will weep that Navius is no 

more : 

N grace cf diftion with the bard is flown, 

‘And Rome's fweet language is in Rome 
“unknown. 

Excefitve egotifm was fo common 
in the moft polithed ages of antiquity, 
and met with fo little reprobation, 
that wien we compare the writings of 
the Greeks and Romars with the 
productions of the prefent day, and 
remark how feverely the flighteit di- 
greflions of felf-congratulaiion are 
confidered by moJern critics, we can- 
not but fuppofe, at firit view, tha 
human nature has, in this refpect, 
undergone a confiderable revolution ; 
and that, initruéted by refined urba- 
nity to confider the merits of others 
more than their own, sven orators 


have learned to blufh at the idea of 
afluming all merit to themfelves, and 
poets can fometimes eftimate their 
own peculiar endowments with be- 
coming modefty. 

But a more extenfive acquaintance 
with mankind, foon teaches us to re- 
gard this alteration as affecting the 
juperficies only of human character ; 
and enables us to difcover, that cir- 
cumftances which reftrain the exterior 
deportment, do not always improve 
the real difpofitions of the heart ; as 
the body of water retains all its origi- 
nal qualities to the fame degree when 
rendered impervious by the ice con- 
gealed on its furface, as when flowing 
with tranfparent brightnefs, it glides 
through the reflected meadow. 

Nay, perhaps, if any real altera- 
tion is effected in the human charaéter, 
by the ftagnation, or artificial re- 
ftraints of cufiom, it is rather in giv- 
ing additional force to the paflions and 
inclinations it difguifes, than in check- 
ing their growth, or preventing their 
difiemination ; for vices and abfurdi- 
ties, when concealed, or covertly in- 
dulged, may naturally be expected to 
fpread to a degree of enormity, from 
: walical 
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which they might have been reftrained jeét, thefe feelings were eminently 


by public cognizance and animad- 
veriion ; juft as the plant, which the 
beams of the fun and the influence of 
freer air would have cherifhed only to 
its natural growth, is frequently feen 
to fhoot forth its itraggling branches, 
with the mott fickly and difpropor- 
tionate extravagance, when immured 
in the dark and folitary walls of fome 
deferted edijice. 

That this covert way of gratifying 
vanity has been difcovered by the mo- 
dern Nevii, they need not be informed 
who are acquainted with the innumer- 
able artifices by which authors, as 
well as other characters of the prefent 
age, endeavour to fteal that reputa- 
tion to which the ancients boldly and 
openly afferted their claim. 

Of the excefs to which this pilfer- 
ing vanity is fometimes carried, the 
anecdote (derived from indubitable 
authority) that fuggefted this train 
of reflections, will afford the moft un- 
equivocal proof. 

When the celebrated Mr. H——, 
now more generally known by the 
name of T » was travelling through 
Italy, about the year 1765, with the 
twofold defign of feeing {uch curiofities 
as the country afforded, and of per- 
feSting himfelf in a language fo mu- 
fical in itfelf, and fo rich in valuable 
authors, he was informed, at a little 
town where he flopped, that at ano- 
ther inn there was an Englifh gentle- 
man in a very dangerous and alarm- 
ing itate of indifpofition ; in which 
it was probable, being entirely un- 
known, and a foreigner, that he 
would not receive all the aid and at- 
tention his condition might require. 

Every good mind naturally fym- 
pathifes with the diftreffes of the un- 
friended ; but in a firange land, when 
the heart is ifo!ated from all its rela- 
tive and focial connections, to hear of 
the fufierings of a countryman, in the 
fame forlorn ftate of folitude with your 
felf, has a peculiar tendency to roufe 
the mournful affeGtions, and ftimulate 
to action the patriot feelings of the 
foul. Happily for the fufering ob- 


powerful in the bofom of Mr. H : 

He went immediately to the inn, to 
vifit his fuppofed countryman; but he 
foon difcovered by the fpeech of the 
ftranger (of which indeed he was moft 
cautioufly fparing) that he was not, 
as he had pretended, a native of this 
ifland. ‘This was indeed a circum- 
ftance he had before fufpe&ed, from 
having feen a little girl of about ele- 
ven years of age, at the inn, from 
whom, as he learned, the pretended 
Englifhman had imbibed the malady 
of which he languifhed. This was a 
circumftance, he well knew, that in- 
dicated a more licentious climate ; for 
Britons, even in their vices, had not 
yet become entirely deaf to the voice 
of nature; nor had they learned to 
pollute the nurfery with their unprin- 
cipled amours, 

Our traveller, however, knew that 
even the licentious demand commife- 
ration from their fellow-creatures, 
while groaning under the effetts of 
their vices: he did not, therefore, in 
confequence of the difcovery, negleét 
to procure the ftranger every affiftance 
his condition might require; referv- . 
ing the information that he perceived 
him not to be of the country he laid 
claim to, till he fhould be in fome 
degree recovered. 

This period was not very diftant. 
The invalid foon began to mend when 
proper attention was paid to him. 
But his mind was infected with a dif- 
ferent diforder when he found his im- 
pofition detected ; his vanity fickened 
when he found himfelf incapable of 


‘deceiving a man, fkilled and nurtured 


in the language of the country to 
which he laid claim, with the fame 
facility that he had impofed on thofe 
whofe aufcultory organs were fo im- 
perfeétly acquainted with the cadences 
of the Englith tongue. 

He, however, though he ftill con- 
tinued to conceal his real name, 
readily acknowledged his motives for 
the deception. 

He had at Venice eftablifhed a pe- 
riodical publication, under the name 


of 
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of Frufta Literaria, or the Literary 
Whip ; upon the model of our Month’; 
and Critical Reviews. ‘This formida- 
Ble weapon, it feems (as he enter- 
tained a tolerable contempt for the 
talents of all authors but himfelf) he 
had brandifhed with no fmall degree 
of feverity ; to the grief and ind: gna- 
tion, no doubt, of many of his con- 
temporary writers. 

At length, a monk (deeming him- 
felf, probably, fecured by the venc- 
rated panoply of his facerdotal cafloc, 
and dreading no whip but the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, uied to inilict the voluntary 
pains cf monaflic penance) publithed 
a poetical panegyric on his patron, an 
Italian count, and a man of confider- 
able power and connefiions. This 
fulfome rhapfody fell into the hands 
of the Literary Flagelator, w ho 
{mowing that a poor obicure mon't 
might be treated, with impunity, juft 
as to his critical omnipotence thould 
feem good, in all things which did 
not concern the facrednefs of his pro- 
feifion) handled his fcourge with fuch 
feverity as many a poor devil of an 
author, in this country, can but too 
well picture to his imagination. 

But the whipper of poets had not 
duly confidered the dangers into which 
his intemperate zeal for the honour 
andi improv ement of literature was be- 
traying him. An ignorant monk, it 
is true, might be tecurely chaftiled 
for writing bad verfes; but where the 
jealous fpirit of ariitocracy reigns with 
abfolute dominion, it was not equally 
fafe to diminifh, or obicure the bril- 
liancy of thofe praifes with which 
fervile adulation had clothed its noble 
pageant. In fhort, the incenfed arif- 
tocrate avowed his determination of 
revenge ; and the trembling critic was 
oblig ved to fly from the unappeala ble 
anger which he knew would either 
fatiate itfelf in his perpetual imprifon- 
ment, or private affaffination. ‘The 
better to fecure himfelf from officers 
of pretended juftice, and the itilettoes 
of avowed afiaflins, he aflumed the 
name and character of an Englifhman ; 
and as he had been feveral years in 
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England, and flattered himfelf that 
he pronounced the language as per- 
fly as any Of the natives, he had 
no doubt but that he fhould pafs with- 
out fufpicion. t 

It may naturally be fuppofed that 
with a man of Mr. H——’s known 
iiberality of fentiment, a deception, 
which circumftances had rendered fo 
neccilary, would occafion no unfriendly 
prejudices ; and as his new acquaint- 
auce. particularly from his own ac- 
count, appeared to be a man of the 
world, converiant alike with men, 
with manners, and with books, he 
invited him, when he was perfectly 
recovered, to accompany him, part 
of the way, in the profecution of his 
ravels. ‘This oifer was readily ac- 
cepted ; and the traveller and the fu- 
gitive renewed their journey toge- 
ther. 

Their difcourfe, as was natural, 
fhortly turned upon books; and par- 
ticularly on the Italian authors ; many 
of whom our traveller cbferved, were, 
as he underftood, to be juftly eiteemed 
for their wit, elegance, and inven- 
tion. From this opinion he was fur- 
prifed to hear his companion entirely 
diffent. The celebrated writers of 
Italy, he obferved, were totally un- 
worthy of the reputation with which 
the infatuated world had honoured 
them; to the merit of every famous 
author who was mentioned, he uni- 
formly objecied, in the moft dogma- 
tic ftrain of criticifm; or, to fpeak 
more correctiy, with the mott pedantic 
abufe ; and he concluded his extraor- 
dinary anmadverfions, by affuring 
the Englith traveller, to his no fmall 
sees ‘ey that the only author deferv- 

g his attention in the Italian lan- 
ates, was one hitherto not men- 
tioned, and whofe name was Baretti; 
a writer who, with the moft fingular 
facility, blended the oppoiite beauties 
of various kinds of compofition, and 
whofe works could not be too fre- 
quently read, or with too ferious at- 
tention. 

The traveller, who could rot con- 
ceal his afto:ishment, that in all his 
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extenfive acquaintance with books, he 


fhould never have met with the name 
of this Italian phznomenen, imme- 
diately began to enquire, with much 
eagernefs, about the works with which 
he had honoured the world. His 
critical companion readily fatisfied his 
curiolity, by enumerating, with the 
utmoit promptitude, fome obicure 
books and pamphtets, and ,among 
the reft, Travels through Spain and 
Italy, and the Frufta Literaria. 

« Pardon me, fir,’ faid his afto- 
nifhed companion, ‘ is not that -the 
work you informed me you were au- 
thor of yourlelf? 

He who endeavours to maintain a 
fititious charafter, meets with no 
enemy fo formidable as his own lo- 
quacity. Baretti, who, in the con- 
dence of being unknown, endeavoured 
to puff himfelf into reputation, forgot 
that he had before laid claim to vie 
work he was now quoting. Fortu- 

tely, however, he was not ealily 
embarrafled. His countenance was 
one of thofe which, well contented 
with its own fallow hue, did no 
readily change it for the ruddy livery 
ef modeity ; and, without much con- 
fufion, he anfwered the unexpedcied 
queition in the affirmative, and con- 
feffed himfelf the glorious mortal, 
deftined to exalt a language that had 
no author worthy of notice but him- 
felf. 

‘The author of the prefent article 
does not pretend himfelf to inveftigate 

this claim to _preeminence. But the 
Tearn me ch: water from whom he ha 
the above particulars, and whofe cri- 
tical red at of moft of the living 
languages of Europe will no more 
be queitioned than his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the learned languag 
of antiquity, — not to pronounce 
the Italian compofitions of this boatter, 
as totally deftitute of purit) y and claf- 
Seal fpirit, as his Englih writings 

e of elegance and flowin ig harmony $ 
and that he has given no better at ots 
ef imagination or original genias ix 
one lang uage than in the other. 

Such was the egregious vanity cf 
Bareiti, who, be! Std diiplayed fuch 


es 
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malicious pleafure in expofing the 
frailties and errors of others, or had 
prefumed to wound the peace and re- 
putation of a family, to which he was 
bouad by the ties of hofpitality and 
greens in order to fatiate his venge- 
ance againit an individual who had 
offended nim, fhould have taken care 
that his own character was lefs vul- 
nerable than in the eye either of ur- 
banity or mocal reétitude it will be 
readily admitted. 
It thould alfo be obferved that his 
‘ Travels through Spain asd Italy,’ 
in his English tranilation of which 
he fo uncandidly treats the obferva- 
tions of writers more attentive to ve:a- 
citys and better informed than he 
himfelf, were publifhed before he had 
feen any of the countries he there de- 
{cribes. For Baretti was not a na- 
tive of Italy, properly fo called, but 
one of the little miferable dependant 
re It was. not till after his 
firit reiidence in England that the 
Juxuriant beauties of the Garden of 
Europe were opened to his view. 
ng in this country colle&ed 2a 
fum of money, which, though infig- 
nificant, according to our ideas, was 
fufiicient to procure and, maintain the 
title of nobility in his own country, 
he had returned to ‘Turin in order to 
purchafe a marquifite, and eftablith 
asf there and enjoy the honours 
f his new title. But Baretti foon 
st ind, that after having been for fe- 
veral years ufed to the luxurious plerty 
of an Englifh commoner, he cou'd 
not luddue his appetites fo far as to 
endure the ftarving vanity of Pied- 
montefs nobility. Heth erefor echanged 
plan, and quitting his native pro- 
vince fixed his quarters at Vertce, 
where he eitablithed his , Literary 
Whip; the fate of which has already 
been peared 
After what has been faid, it is un- 
neceflary to obferve that when he had 
feen Italy, &c. he had not candoor 
enourh to correét thofe errois, with 
which the books and oral narati: ves to 
whic! 
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h he had trufted, occafioned hin 
to fill his fatitious teavels. 
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THE BATCHELOR’s APOLOGY. 


| BS not every one become the 
object of ridicule, who has neg- 
leCted to enter into that holy ftate 
which could have enabled him to en- 
joy the virtuous delights of female 
converfation. Let us remember, that 
fuch negle& does not always arife 
from the want of a feeling, or a focial 
heart. The chill hand of misfortane 
may reftrain him, or the claims of 
relative affetion may thwart his 
wilhes. 

An aged parent, feeble and help- 
lefs, may look up to him for fupport : 
believe me, it is no fiétitious cha- 
rafter I am drawing. An aged and 
helplefs parent may look up to him 
for that fupport which his induftry 
alone can fupply. An infant and 
orphan filter, may require at his hand 
that care and attention which fhe can 
hope from no other quarter ; may call 
upon him for thofe inftructions, and 
that education, which Fate has denied 
her from a father’s love. It may be 


neceflary for him to devote his atten- 
tion to the formation of her infant 
mind ; to cultivate thofe virtues, and 
inftill thofe maxims, that may guard 
her againft the fnares and temptaions, 
ever ipread for the ruin of indigent 
and friendlefs beauty. 

Thus called upon by various duties, 
the cold hand of diftrefs, though it 
reftrain, will not eradicate his af- 
fe&tions and his defires. Let him not 
then be marked with contempt, or 
wounded by the wantonnefs of ridi- 
cule. Let not this favourite child of 
poverty, this darling of mifery, be 
branded with reproach: but let him, 
if he cannot be applauded and ad- 
mired, at leaft pafs uncenfured through 
the thorny maze of life! Let him 
glide in peace to the grave, pitied, 
though unlamented! Let him rett 
undiiturbed in the earth, and his me- 
mory be unreproached, while his 
name dies filently away, and is buried 
in oblivion for ever. Ww 


ON SENSIBILITY: A Fragment. 


N D is it true then, that the cold 

and the unfeeling are the hap- 

pieft of mankind? Are the finely feel- 

ing foul—the fufceptible heart—the 

quick perception of another’s woes— 

the fources of mifery only? Are the 

nobleit gifts of Heaven beftowed on 

Heaven’s creatures only for their tor- 
ment? 

Impious, and ridiculous conclufion ! 
Rather let afflicted fenfibility believe, 
that there are (at leaft hereafter) pe- 
culiar bleffings referved for thofe, 


* Who feel for all the woes of all 
mankind ;’ 


and that the figh, the tear, the pang 
of fympathy, are treafured up in hea- 
ven, as the price of joys ineffable, of 
which in the end they fhall not be dif- 
appointed. 
Yes! thefe feelings fhall be trea- 
* 


a’ 


fured up in heaven ; and on the day 
of final reckoning, when mortal frail- 
ties fhall meet the all-piercing eye of 
Judicial Perfeftion, then, with che- 
rubic tongues, they fhall plead the 
caufe of thofe, whofe bofoms, while 
on earth, they refined, they elevated, 
and rendered fit for the tranfports of 
this happier region. ‘There fhall fym- 
pathy produce no fenfations, but thofe 
of delight, and the degrees of happi- 
nefs be determined by thofe of fenfi- 
bility. 

Nay, even in sLis world, there are 
tender luxuries of foul, mingled even 
with the pangs of too fufceptible vir- 
tue, which thofe who have truly felt, 
would not change for all the infipid 
enjoyments of fordid indifference, or 
the frantic excefles of the felfifh vo- 
luptuary. 

W. C. 
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PICTURESQUE SCENE rrom HOMER. 
ILIAD Xx. 


With a beautiful Reprefentation of Eneas preferved by NEPTUNE 
from the Fury of ACHILLES. 


N the zoth book of the Iliad, Ho- 
if mer again brings his hero into 
action; and he introduces him with 
the utmoft pomp and grandeur. Ju- 
piter fends Themis to call a council 
of the gods; and this is the only ac- 
count upon which they are affembled. 
The circumftancé, moreover, of fend- 
ing Themis to fummon this council, 
is very beautiful: fhe is the goddefs 
of juitice ; the Trojans, by the rape 
of Helen, and by their repeated per- 
juries, having violated her laws, fhe 
is the moft proper meffenger, in 
courfe, to fummon a fynod to bring 
them to punifhment. This is the 
obfervation of Euftathius. But Pro- 
clus gives a farther explanation of 
this: ‘ Themis, or Juftice,’ fays he, 
‘is made to aflemble the gods round 
Jupiter, becaufe it is from him that 
all the powers of nature take their 
virtue, and receive their orders ; and 
Jupiter fends them to the relief of 
both parties, to fhew that nothing 
happens but by his permiffion, and 
that neither angels, nor men, nor the 
elements aét, but according to the 
power that is given them.’ . 

The poem proceeds with a defcrip- 
tion of the terrors of the combat, 
when the deities themfelves are en- 
gaged in it, in behalf of their refpec- 
tive favourites, And here we ob- 
ferve, that Homer has placed on the 
fide of the Greeks, all the gods who 
prefide over arts and fciences, to fig- 
nify how much, in that refpeét, the 
Greeks excelled all other nations. 
Juno, Pallas, Neptune, Vulcan, and 
Mercury are for the Greeks ; Juno, 
not only as the goddefs who prefides 
over marriage, and who is concerned 
to revenge an injury done to the nup- 
tial bed, but lixewife as the goddefs 
who reprefents monarchial govern- 


ment, which was better eftablifhed in 
Greece than any where elfe; Pallas, 
becaufe, being the goddefs of war and. 
wifdom, fhe ought to affift thofe who 
are wronged, and the Greeks, more- 
over, underftood the art of war bet- 
ter than the Trojans; Neptune, be- 
caufe he was an enemy to the Trojans 
on account of the perfidy of Laomeden, 
and becaufe moft of the Greeks being 
come from: iflands or peninfulas, were 
in fome fort his fubjeéts; Mercury, 
becaufe he is a god who prefides over 
ftratagems of war, and becaufe Troy 
was taken by that of the wooden 
horfe ; and laftly Vulcan, as the de- 
clared enemy of Mars and of all adul- 
terers, and as the father of arts.— 
On the other hand, the reafon why 
Mars and Venus engage for the Tro- 
jans are very obvious ; the point in 
hand was to favour ravifhers and de- 
bauchees. But as the fame reafon 
will not ferve for Apollo, Diana, and 
Latona, it is urged, that Apollo is 
for the Trojans, on account of the 
darts and arrows which were the prin- 
cipal ftrength of the Barbarians ; 
Diana, becaufe fhe prefided over 
dancing, of which they were very 
fond; and Latona, as influenced by 
her children. Xanthus being a Tro- 
jan river; is interefted for his country. 
—Nor can we omit to notice the art 
with which Homer engages the gods 
in this confliét! Neptune oppofes 
Apollo, which implies that things 
moift and dry are in continual dif- 
cord: Pallas fights with Mars, which 
fignifies that rafhnefs and wifdom al- 
ways difagree: Juno is againit Diana, 
that is, nothing differs more from a 
marriage ftate than celibacy: Vulcan 
engages Xanthus, that is, fire and 
water are in perpetual variance. 
‘Fhus we have a fine allegory con- 
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cealed under the veil of excellent poe- 
try, and the reader, at the fame time; 
receives a double fatisfaciion from 
- ae verfes and an initructive mo- 
rals. 

Apollo having encouraged Eneas 
to meet Achilles in the combat that 
follows, Homer feems to have with- 
drawn the gods and made them mere 
fpectators. The two heroes having 
met, Eneas is on the point of being 
vanquifhed by Achilles, but is pre- 
ferved Pi Neptune, which is the fub- 


ject of the annexed plate, and is thus 
tranflated by Pope : 
The king of ocean to the fight de- 
fcends, 
Thro’ all the whiftling darts his courfe he 
bends 


, 
Swift interpos’d -between the warriors 


flies, 
And cafts thick darknefS o’er Achilles’ 
eyes. 
From great Eneas’ shield the {pear he drew, 
And at its mafter’s feet the weapen threw. 
That done, with force divine he {natch’d 


on high 

The Dardan prince, and bore: him thro’ 
the fky, 

Smooth-gliding without ftep, above the 
heads 

Of warring heroes.and of bounding 


$3 
Till at the battle’s utmoft verge they light, 
Where the flow Caucans clofe the rear of 
fight. 
The godhead there (his heav’nly form con- 
fefs'd 


With words like thefe the panting chicf 

acddrefs"d. 
What pow'r, O prince, with force in- 

ferior far 

Urg'd thee to meet Achilles* arm in war ? 

Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy 
doom, 

Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come. 

But wheu the day decreed {for come it 
mut) 

Shall lay this dreadful hero in the duf, 

“Let then the furies of that arm be known, 

Secure, no Grecian force tranfcends thy 
own. 

With that, he left him wond'ring as he 

lay, 

‘Then from Achilles chas’d the mift away : 

Sudden, returning with the itream of 
het, 

The fcene of war came rufhing on his fight. 


Then thus amaz’d: What wondcrs ftrike 
my mind! 

My {pear, that parted on the wings of 
wind, 

Laid here before me !_ and the Dardan lord 

That fell this inftant, vanifh’d from my 
{word ! 

I thought alone with mortals to contend, 

But pow’rs coeleftial fure this foe defend. 

Great as he is, our arm he fearce will trys 

Content, for once, with all his gods, to 


Now dan let others bleed——This faid, 
aloud 

He vents his fury, and inflames the 
croud : 

O Greeks, (he cries, and ev’ry rank 
alarms ) 

Join battle, man to man, and arms to 

2 arms ! 

‘Tis not in me, tho’ favour’d by the fky, 

To mow whole troops aud make whole 
armies fly : 

No god can tingly fuch a hoft engage, 

Not Mars himicif, nor great Minerva’s 
rage. 

But whatfoe’er Achilles can infpire, 

Whate'et of active force, or aéting fire : 

Whiate'er this heart can prompt, or hand 

obey j 
All, all Achilles, Greeks! is yours to- 


day. 
Thro’ yon wide hoft this arm fhall {cater 


fear, 
And thin the fquadrons with my fingle 
{pear, 


The conduct of the poet in making 
Eneas owe his fafety to Neptune, is 
remarkable : Neptune is an enemy to 
the Trojans, yet he does not fuffer 
fuch a pious man to fall, left lupiter 
fhould be offended. This fhews, as 
Euftathius well obferves, that piety is 
always under the protection of God ; 
and that favours are fometimes con- 
ferred, not out of kinduels, but to 
prevent a greater detriment: thus 
Neptune preferves Eneas leit Jupiter 
fhould revenge his death upon the 
Grecians. Although Eneas is repre- 
jented as a man of great courage, yet 
his piety is his mofi thining charafter: 
this is the reafon why he is always 
the care of the gcds; and they faveut 
him conflantly, through the whole 
poem, with ther immediate pro- 
tection. 
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Memoirs of th Lire and Writincs of BENJAMIN 
Frankiin, LL.D. © 


Enyamin Franktrin, one of 

the moft celebrated philofophers 

and politicians of the prefent age, was 
born at Bofton, inNorth America, Ja- 
nuary 17,1706. His fatherwasa tal- 
low-chandler ; whofe houfe he quitted 
before the age of fourteen, in order 
to go to Philadelphia, where he was 
introduced to the only printer efta- 
blithed in that city. ‘This perfon, 
being ftruck with his appearance and 
manner, took him into his houfe, and 
inftructed him in his art; and Frank- 
lin, by his difpofition, genius, and 
diligence, foon deferved and increafed 
the favourable opinion that had been 
entertained of him by his mafter. Nor 
was he lefs agreeable to thofe who 
vifited the printing-houfe out of cu- 
riofity : for the typographical art be- 
ing then almoft unknown in thofe parts, 
great numbers were attraéted by the 
myftery ; and were fo well pleafed 
with the {kill, activity, and commu- 
nicative manner of our young compofi- 
tor, that they feldom went away with- 
out leaving him fome marks of thcir 
liberality.—Here he foon began to 
manifeit that love of learning, and 
thirft after knowledge, for which he 
was fo remarkable ; and, as it was dif- 
ficult to procure books from England, 
young Franklin entered into a fociety 
with fome others of his -own age; 
among whom it was agreed, that they 
fhould bring fuch books as they had 
into one place, in order to form a 
common library. This refource, héw- 
ever, was found fo defective, that the 
fociety, at Franklin’s perfuafion, re- 
folved to contribute a {mall fum month- 
ly toward the purchafe of books for 
their ufe from London. Thus their 
ftock began to increafe rapidly ; and 
the inhabitants of Philadelphia, being 
defirous of having a fhare in their li- 
terary knowledge, propofed that the 
books fhould be lent out on paying a 
fmall fum for the indulgence. ‘1 hus, 
in a few years, the fociety became 


rich, and poflefled more books than 
were, perhaps, to be found in all the 
other colonies ; the colleétion was ad- 
vanced into a public library ; and the 
other colonies, fenfible of the advan- 
tages refulting thence, began to form 
fimilar plans ; whence originated the li- 
braries at Bofton, New-York, Charles- 
Town, &c, that of Philadelphia be- 
ing now inferior to none in Europe. ° 

Mr. Franklin, notwithftanding all 
the advantages he could derive from 
his fituation in Philadelphia, was not 
yet fatisfied. He came over to Eng- 
land, therefore, in the year 1724 or 
1725, and worked as a journeyman 
printer with Mr. Watts. By him he 
was greatly efteemed ; and treated 
with {uch kindnefs, that it was always 
remembered with gratitude by our 
philofopher. Mr. Watts often pre- 
dicted that his young American com- 
pofitor would one day make a confider- 
able figure in the world ; and he lived 
to fee his prediction fulfilled with re- 
gard to his philofophical difcoveries, 
though not as to the part he acted in 
political affairs. 

Having ftaid fome time in London, 
Mr. Franklin returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he perfuaded the printer, 
with whom he formerly refided, to 
fet up a newfpaper ; which was at- 
tended with fuch benefit, that his 
matter admitted him as a partner in 
the bufinefs, and gave him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. Having thus eita- 
blifhed himfelf as a printer, and ac- 
quired fome fortune, Mr. Franklin 
was left at liberty to follow the natural 
bent of his genius. Being much de- 
voted to the itudy of natural philofo- 
phy, and the difcovery of the Leyden 
experiment in electricity having ren- 
dered that fcience an object of general 
curiofity, Mr. Franklin applied him- 
felf to it, and foon began to diftin- 
guith himie!f eminently in that way. 
He is particularly remarkable for be- 
ing the frit who thought of fecuring 

buildings 
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buildings from lightning ; and he is 
generaily thought to have been the in- 
ventor of the eleftrical kite, though 
fome afcribe this invention to another. 
His theory of pofitive and negative 
electricity received alfo the fanction of 
public approbation. His theories 
were at firlt oppofed by the members 
of the Royal Scciety in London ; but, 
in 1755, when he returned to that 
city, they voted him the gold medal 
which is annually given to the perfon 
who prefents a memoir on the moft 
curious and interefting fubje&t. He 
was likewife admitted a member of 
the fociety: but, at this time, by rea- 


fon of the war which broke out be-: 


tween Great Britain and France, he 
returned to America, and began to 
take a fhare in the public affairs of that 
country. 

In 1762, the univerfity of Oxford 
conferred upon him the degree of 
doétor of laws. Having planned the 
different poft, through the continent of 
America, he was made poftmatter-ge- 
neral for that country. In 1767, he was 
examined before the houfe of commons 
concerning the jtamp-act. In 1773, 
having been appointed agent for the 
province of Penfylvania, he came 
over to England, at the time when the 
difputes between Great Britain and 
America were on the point of coming 
toextremities ; when he attracted the 
public attention by a letter on the duel 
between Mr. Whatley and Mr. Tem- 
ple, concerning the publication of go- 
vernor Hutchinfon’s letters. On the 
2gth of January next year; he was ex- 
amined before.the privy-council, on a 
petition he had prefented long before, 
as arent for Maffachuiet’s Bay againit 
Mr. Hatchinfon : but this petition be- 
ing difagreeable to miniitry, was pre- 
cipitately rejected, and Dr. Franklin 
was {oon after removed from his. oilice 
ef poftmaiter-general for America. 
He was now looked upon by govern- 
ment with fuch a jealous cye, that 
fome thoughts were entertained of 
having him arrefted as a fomenter of 
rebellion. ‘Tne dottor, however, be- 
ing on his guard, departed for Ame- 
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rica, in the beginning of the year 
1775, with fuch privacy, that he had 
left England before it was fufj 

that he entertained any defign of 
quitting it, Being named one of the 
delegates to the continental congrefs, 
he had a principal fhare in bringing 
about the declaration of independency 
on the part of the colonies. In 1776, 
he was deputed by congrefs to Ca- 
nada, to negociate with the people in 
that country, and to perfuade them 
to throw off the Britifh yoke ; but the 
Canadians had been fo much difguited 
with the hot-headed zeal of the New 
Englanders, who had burnt fome of 
their chapels, that they refufed to 
liften to the propofals, though en- 
forced by all the arguments Dr. 
Franklin could make ufe of. On his 
return to Philadelphia, congrefs, fen- 
fible how much he was elteemed in 
France, fent him thither to put a 
finifhing hand to the private negotia- 
tions of Mr. Silas Deane; and this 
important commifiion was readily ac- 
cepted by the dogtor, though then in 
the 71ft year of his age. ‘The event 


is well known; a treaty of alliance 


and commerce was fioned between 
France and America; and M. le Roi 
afferts, that the dottor had a great 
fhare in the tranfaction, by itrongly 
advifing M. Maurepas not to lofe a 
fingle moment, if he wifhed to fecure 
the friendfhip of America, and to de- 
tach it from the mother-country. He 
likewife informs us, that no man could 
be more rejoiced than Dr. Franklin 
was on the day that the Britith am- 
baffador, lord Stormont, quitted Paris, 
on account of the rupture between the 
two nations. In 1777, he was regu- 
larly appointed. plenipotentiary from 
congrel, to the French court. Hav- 
ing, at laft, feen the full accomplith- 
ment of his wifhes by the conclufion 
of the peace in 1783, which gave in- 
dependency to America, he became 
defi;ous of revi iting his native coun- 
try. He therefore reguelted to be 
recalled ; and, after repeated folicita- 
tious, Mr. Jefterfon was appointed in 
hisroom. On the arrival of his fuc- 
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cefior, he repaired to Havre de Grace, 
and croffing the channel, landed in the 
Tile of Wight ; and, failing again al- 
moit immediately, arrived, after a 
favourable paffage, at Philadelphia in 
September 1785. He was received 
amid the acclamations of a vaft mul- 
titude who flocked from all parts to 
fee him, and avho conducted him in 
triumph to his own houfe. Ina few 
days he was vifited by the members 
of the congrefs and the principal in- 
habitants of Philadelphia. He was 
afterward twice chofen prefident of 
the affembly of Philadelphia; but his 


‘Increafing infirmities obliged him to 


afk permiffion to retire, and to {pend 
the remainder of his life in tranquil- 
lity ; which was granted. 

During the greateft part of his life- 
time the doctor had been very healthy. 
in the year i735, indeed, he was at- 
tacked by a pleurify, which ended in 
a fuppuration of the left lobe of the 
lungs, io that he was almott fuffocated 
by the quantity of matter thrown up. 
But from this, as well as from ano- 
ther attack of the fame kind afterward, 
he recovered fo completely, that his 
breathing was not affected after- 
ward in the leaft. As he advanced 
in years, however, he becan.: fub- 
jet to fits of the gout, to which, in 
the year 1782, a nephritic colic was 
fuperadded. From this time he be- 
came fubject to the ftone as well as the 
gout, and for the laft twelve months 
of his life thefe complaints almoft en- 
tirely confined him to his bed. Not- 
withitanding his diftrefled fituation, 
however, neither his mental abilities, 
nor his natural cheerfulnefs, ever for- 
fook him. His memory was te- 
macious to the very lait; and he 
feemed to be an exception to the ge- 
neral rule, that at a certain period of 
k:fe the organs which are fubfervient 
to memory become callous; a re- 
markable inftance of which is, that 
he learned to fpeak French after he 
had attained the age of feventy. About 
fixteen days before his death, he was 
feized with a feverith diforder ; which, 
about the third or fourth day, was 


5 


attended with a pain in the left breaft. 
This became at laft very acute, and 
was accompanied with a cough and 
laborious breathing. Thus he con- 
tinued for five days, when the painful 
fymptoms ceafed at once, and his fa- 
mily began to flatter theméelves with 
hopes of his recovery. -But a new 
impofthume had now taken place in 
the lungs; which fuddenly breaking 
as the others had done, he was una- 
ble to expectorate the matter fully. 
Hence an oppreflion of the organs of 
refpiration and a lethargic difpotition 
came on; which gradually increafing, 
he expired on the 17th of April 1790, 
about eleven at night.—He left one 
fon, governor William Franklin, a 
zealous loyalitt, who now refides at 
London; and a daughter, married to 
Mr. William Bache, merchant in 
Philadelphia. ‘This lady was his 
greateft favourite, and waited upon 
him during his laft illnefs. Three 
days before he died, he begged that 
his bed might be made, that he might 
die in a decent manner; to which 
Mrs. Bache anfwered, that fhe hoped 
he would recover and live many years 
longer: but he replied, ¢ I hope not.’ 
Dr. Franklin left the principal part 
of his eflate to Mr. and Mrs. Bache, 
for their joint lives, to be equally di- 
vided afterward among their children. 
To his grandfon, William Temple 
Franklin, efq. he left a grant of fome 
lands in Georgia, the greateft part of 
his library, and all his manuicripts, 
befide fomething additional in cate of 
his marriage. He left alfo feveral 
public legacies: to the Philadelphia 
library, 3000 volumes; to. judge 
Hopkinfon, his philofophical appara- 
tus ; and to the prefident of the United 
States, his gold-headed cane, in the 
following words—‘ My gold-headed 
cane, curioufly wrought in the form 
of the cap of liberty, I leave to m 
friend, and the friend of mankind, 
enera] Wafhington: if it were a 
ceptre, he has merited and would be- 
come it.’ 

With regard to the character of Dr. 
Franklin, he was faid to be fententi- 
ous 
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ous, but not fluent, in company ; rather 
inclined to liften than to talk; an in- 
forming rather than a pleafing com- 
nion; very impatient, however, of 
interruption ; fo that he would fre- 
quently mention the cuftom of the 
Indians, who keep filence for fome 
time before.they anfwer a queftion 
which they have heard with attention. 
With regard to religion, he was a 
firm believer in the fcriptures; and 
his fentiments on death may be ga- 
thered from a letter written, about 
thirty-five years ago, to mifs Hubbard, 
on the death of her father-in-law Mr. 
John Franklin. ‘We are fpirits,’ fays 
he, ‘ That bodies fhouldbe lent us while 
they can afford us pleafure, affift us in 
acquiring knowledge, or doing gocd 
to our fellow creatures, isa kind and 
benevolent act of God. When they 
become unfit for thefe purpofes, and 
afford us pain inftead of pleafure ; in- 
ftead of an aid they become an in- 
cumbrance, and anfwer none of the 
intentions for which they were given: 
it is then equally kind and benevolent, 
that a way is provided by which we 
may get rid of them. Death is that 
way.—Our friend and we are invited 
abroad on a party of pleafure that is 
to laftfor ever. His carriage was firit 
ready, and he is gone before us; we 
could not all conveniently ftart to- 
gether ; and why fhould you and I be 
rieved at this, fince we are foon to 
ollow, and know where to find him ?” 
Dr. Franklin was author of many 
tracts on electricity, and other branches 
of natural philofophy, as well as on 
many political and mifcellaneous fub- 
jects.—His firft publication, in 1753, 
was entitled «Experiments and Ob- 
fervations on Electricity, made at 
Philadelphia,’ in two parts, 4to.— 
New Experiments, on the fame fub- 
ject, appeared in a third part, the fal- 
lowing year; and thefe three parts, 
with the addition of fome explanatory 
notes, and of « Leiters and Papers on 
Pnilofophical Subjects,’ were pub- 
lithed in one volume, illuftrated with 


* Thefe paper: breathe throughout the fpirit of peace and corciliation. 
prefs an anxious uefiie tu unite and blend the intereits of th: parent country and her 
colonies 
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copper-plates,in 1769. Among thefe 
philofophical papers (fome of which 
had previoufly appeared in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfattions, or periodical 
publications) we find A Defcription 
of his ‘ new-invented Penfylvania Fire 
Places,’ for the better warming of 
rooms, at a fmall expenfe of fuel ; 
obfervations concerning the increafe 
of mankind, the peopling of countries, 
&c. aphorifms on the nature and caufe 
of evaporation, the production of 
winds, &c. experiments on the cold 
produced by evaporation; an accourt 
of his apparatus for preferving build- 
ings from lightning ; obfervaticns on 
the nature of fire, the production of 
animal heat, and the phenomena and 
probable caufes of whirlwinds and 
water-{pouts, a comparifon between 
the old Scotch and the modern Italian 
mufic, &c. &c.—In 1759, Dr. Frank- 
lin publithed, without his name, ¢ An 
Hittorical Review of the Conftitution 
and Government of Penfylvania,’ oc- 
caiioned by the difputes which had 
long fubfitted between the governor 
and aflembly of that province.—In 
1760, he publifhed an anoymous pam- 
ee entitled ¢ The Intereit of Great 
ritain confidered with regard to her 
Colonies and the Acquifition of Ca- 
nada and Guadeloupe.’ This was oc- 
cafioned by the queftion then agitated, 
whether it would be moft eligible to 
infift upon the ceffion of Canada, or 
the ceflion of Guadeloupe, at the con- 
clufion of a general peace. Our au- 
thor gave the preference to the former, 
and of his opinion, it afterward ap- 
peared, were the negotiators at the 
fubfequent peace.—In 1779, an edi- 
tion appeared, both in 4to and 8vo. 
of his § Political, Mifcellaneou:, and 
Philofophical Pieces,’ none of which 
had been cclleéted before. The pa- 
pers in this colle¢tion are difpofed un- 
der five divifions: the firft contains 
papers on general politics ; the fecond, 
upon American fubjects, before the 
civil war broke out *; the third, pa- 
pers written during the conteft; the 
fourth 
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fourth relates to provincial politics 
only ; and the fifth, contains all his 
mifcellancous and philofophical pieces, 
that were not elfewhere extant in print. 
Among the papers in this divifion, we 
mutt not omit to notice a production 
which his countrymen read with much 
avidity and profiz. It is entitled, ¢ The 
Way to Wealth, as clearly fhewn in 
the Preface to an old Penfylvania 
Almanack, entitled Poor Richard Im- 
proved. Dr. Franklin, who had for 
many years publifhed ‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanack,’ in Philadelphia, furnifhed 
it with various fentences and proverbs, 
relative chiefly to the topics of in- 
duftry, atiention to bufinefs, and fru- 
gality. The greater part of thefe he, 
at lait, collected and digefted into the 
abovementioned general preface.— 
In this divifion, likewife, we find 
fome additional eleétrical experiments, 
and an hypothefis of the Aurora Bo- 
realis *.—In a word, the aim of this 
great man was to be generally ufeful. 
His Advice to Servants—to Settlers 
in America - his Rules for Clubs and 
Converfation—his Directions for the 
Cure of Smoky Chimnies, &c. &c. 
abundantly evince, that he deemed no 
fabje&t too humble for his pen, in 
which it was poflible to be ufeful. - 
The mott illuftrious foreigners have 
fpoken with the higheit admiration of 
the philofophical labours of Dr. Frank- 
lin. Signor Beccaria has prefixed to 
his curious treatife, * Elettricifmo Ar- 
tificiale,’” a complimentary letter to 
our philofopher, in which he confiders 
him as ‘ the father of electricity,’ and 
fpcaks of his difcoveries with a degree 
of enthufiafm: * To you,’ fays he, 
‘it was given to enlighten the mind 
of man in this new icience. It is 
you that have difarmed the thunder of 
all its terrors, and your daring ge- 
nius has even taught the fire of hea- 
ven, that was looked upon as the 
weapon of Omnipotence, to obey your 


voice.’—* Defcartes,’ fays the cheva- 
lier.de Chatellur; in his Treatife « De 
la Felicits Publique,’ had found the 
laws of Dioptrics, and Newton the 
laws of Optics. A great and magni- 
ficent difcovery was referved for thele 
times; and this is eleétricity, the ter- 
rible effects of which have placed man- 
kind on an equality with the gods of 
antiquity, while Franklin, like ano- 
ther Prometheus, acquired the art of 
ftealing celeftial fire, and rendering it 
ductile to his laws.’ —M. d’ Alembert, 
upon his reception in the French Aca- 
demy, al!uding at once to his philofo- 
phical and political labours, welcomed 
him with that well-known line which 
revived the boldnefs and fublimity of 


Lucan : 


Eripuit ccelo fulmen, fceptrumg; tyrannis. 


And M. Dubourg the firft Frenchman 

who openly efpoufed the caufe of 

America, infcribed under a head of 

Franklin this infeription : 

Ila ravi le feu des cieux: 

I! fait fleurir les arts en des climats fau- 
vages : 

L’Amerique le place a la téte de feflages ; 

La Grece lauroit mis au nombre de {es 
dieux. 


Dr. Franklin was interred on the 
2ift of April, in the cemetery of 
Chrift Church, Philadelphia, in that 
part of it acjoiniag to Arch-ftreet ; in 
order that, if a monument fhould be 
erected over his grave, it might be 
feen to more advantage. Never had 
a funeral been fo nobly attended at 
Philadelphia. ‘The concourfe of peo- 
ple afiembled on this occafion was in- 
numerable. The body was attended 
to the grave by thirty clergymen, and 
by perfons of all ranks and profeffions, 
arranged in great order. All the 
bells in the city were muffled, and he 
was interred amid a general difcharge 


colonies in one common mafs of vigour and pubiic felicity, and to prevent every mea- 
fure that had a tendency to alienate the two countries from each other. 

* His ‘Phyfical and Metcorological Obfervations, Conjeétures, and Suppofitions,’ 
appeared in the Phil. Tranf. Vol. LV, for 1765; and in Vol. LXIV, part 1, for 
1774, appeared his curious paper, ¢ On the Stilling of Waves by Means of Oil.’ 
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of artillery. The very newfpapers 
were pot in meurning, and nothin 
was omitted, that could difplay the 
veneration of the citizens for fuch an 
illuftrious character. ‘The congrefs 
ordered a general mourning for one 
month throughout the United States 
of America. Dr. Smith, Provoit of 
the College, in Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Rittenhoufe, were appointed by 
the Pailofophical Society to prepare 
his eulogy ; and the gentlemen of the 
City Library have erected a handfome 
building, in the fecond ftory of which 
a niche is left for a ftlatue of their be- 
nefactor, which has fince been fent for 
to Italy. 

The National Affembly of France 
went into mourning for Dr. Franklin 
for three days, and, on the 21ft of 
June, the common-council of Paris 
paid an extraordinary tribute of ho- 
mage to his memory, by attending at 
the funeral oration, delivered by the 
abbé Fauchet, at the Rotundo, in the 
New Market, which was hung with 
black, illuminated with lamps and 
chandeliers, and decorated for the oc- 
calion with the moit expreilive de- 
vices.—With an extract fiom this 
eulogy we fhall conclude thefe me- 
moirs : 

‘Thou bright luminary of free- 
dom,’ apoftrophized the abbé, ‘ why 
fhould 1 call thee great? Grandeur 
is too often but the {cuurge of human 
kind, whofe felicity thy goodnefs was 
ever exerted to promote. Enjoy the 
happinefs prepared for thee by thy 
virtues. It muit be pure; it muft be 
heightened by the moft pleafing re- 
flections. Before the torch with 
which thou did't enlighten the world 
was extinguifhed, a thoufand others 
had ftlolen fome {parks of thy flame, 
and are now fpreading the facred fire 
of liberty over the entire furfuce of the 
globe. 

* How fmall, how feemingly incon- 
filerable, is the original caute of great 
revolutions! A cup of tea ferved up 
at thy brea!:faft, and afterward made 
the object of an oppreilive tax, fub- 
verted the o!d con!iitution of America. 
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Thy penetrating genius, to ufe the 

words of the poet, 

‘ with comprehenfive view, 

‘ The paft, the prefent, and the rutere 
knew.” 


Thou beheide% afar off the chains that 
were forging for thy country. Thy 
wifdom and fpiit prompted thee to 
rend them afuader before thev could 
be laid on and rivetted. By fetting 
the glorious example, thou 
prompted all nations to refoive on tlic 
downfall of arbitrary power. 

‘ The French, generous and proud, 
even when they groaned unger te 
yoke of defpotiim, aided thee with 
their valour and theirarms. In fight- 
ing for American freedom, they learn- 
ed to reipect the freedoi of mankind 5 
they themfelves became ena.ourcd 


of Liberty. Inevery part of trance 


hate 


tempies are now erected in hosour oi 
that goddefs. Moft of the pricits that 
officiate at her altars have been traincd 
up in thy fchool, Behold among 
them the rival of Wafhingion, De la 
Fayette, whofe ialents, whofe virtuc., 
whofe candour and liberal policy, thew 
that he has profited moit by thy in- 
ftructions. Venerable thade of the 
great Franklin, thou maycit now view 
with benignant {mile the pupil of thy 
own training ; thou mayeit now blcis 
the champion of humanity, the brave 
affertor of the f:ecdom of both heimiis- 
pheres. 

© Thou haft been the benefaCtor of 
the univerfe! Be thy name ever re- 
vered ! May it be the comfort of thé 
wretched, and the joy of ali freemen ! 
Who is better entitled to our grvti- 
tude, I had almoft faid, to our ado- 
raiion? It was not enough to have 
given laws to the lightnine, and to 
have averted the fury of the vrowling 
temneft: thou haiti renderedto mankind 
a flill greater fervice ; thou cidit ex- 
tinguith the thunder in the hands of 
earthly defpots, Which they were ready 
to hurl on their trembling fubjecis. 

« What a pleafure it mul 
to thee, while on earth, to fee the 
Frenca prefitirg by thy precepts and 
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example; pulling down the hateful 
fabric of tyranny, and erecting on its 
ruins the glorious edifice of civil li- 
berty. With what greater rapture 
muft thou now contemplate the dif- 
fufion ef that light which firft dawned 
and fhone forth in thee! It will foon 
ilumine the world ; and man, feeling 
his own diguity, will raife his eye 
and foul to heaven; and will fubmic 
to no empire, to no laws, but thofe 
of virtue and right reafon. 

* T have but one with to utter.—It 
is a with that was always dear to thy- 
feif ; that was always cherifhed im thy 
Virtuous and benevolent bofoni. Surely 
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it will derive fome recommendation % 
the throne of God fiom being uttered 
in the name of Franklin— It is, that 
men, in becoming free, may alio 
learn to become better. This is the 
only way to fhew themfelves worthy 
of liberty.’ ‘ 
*~* dn our Bagazine for September 
777 1s a feriking Likenefs of Dr. 
Franklin, wits his important Corre/~ 
pondence with Governor Shirley oa the 
Subjyed of taxing America; and in our 
Magazine for May 1723, is a more par- 
ticular Account of bis Eleétrical Experi- 
menis, and a Charaéter of him draws 
by a mafterly Hand, 





The ATONEMENTS of Senstpinity: 4 Novel. 


HAPTER IL 


The injuries we receive are the lef re- 
amembrancers of thofe we have done 
to others. 


ie was during the intenfe froft of 
the year 17%9, when Courland, 
driven from his home by the reftlets 
agitations of a wounded mind, was 
roving diftractedly acrofs the fields in 
the environs of the metropolis. His 
countenance bore ali the marks of af- 
fii€tion, and the hurried impatience 
of his difordered pace indicated that 
he was endeavouring to ily from that 
anguith whofe eis enoned hovuk, alas! 
was fattened in his vitals. 

When the mind is thus bewildered, 
ani retiection is loft in it) own per- 
turbations, the flighteft circumftance 
will fometimes recall the fugitive fa- 
culties of reafon, and awaken the 
powers of painful meditation. 

It happened, at this time, that a 
Jame and ragged old man was limp- 
ing by, at no great diftance, with a 
cheerful.countenance, and caroling a 
tune fo cheerfully as to feize forcibly 
the attention of the unhappy fufferer. 

« Alas!’ faid he to himielf, * how 
falfely do mankind. ettimate the feli- 
city and di ‘reilés of their fellow crea- 
tures !—How often are the iighs of 
pity and of envy mifapplicd! 

5 


“Who that beheld yon half-clothed 
beggar, limping, almoft barefoot, over 
the inew, would not feel the throb of 
commiferation ; and viewing me thus 
fenced againft the inclement feafon 
could. fupprefs a murmur at the un- 
equal diilribution of earthly bleff- 
ings? . 

* Yet the object of compaffion is con- 
tented and gay: while I, the envied 
child of afluence— 

‘ But this happy mendicant, by 
long familiarity with wretchednefs, is 
grown callous to hodily fuffering. 
Continued fuffering has deadened 
corporeal fenfation. Alas! that the 
continuance of mental anguifh fheuld 
not alfo benumb the nerve of {enfi- 
bility. 

‘My wife! my plague! my in- 
famy ! Had nature not been thwart- 
ed; had not a haughty parent torn 
me, in my youth, from the arms of 
my dear Maria, 1 had not now (af- 
ter cighteen years of painful attention 
to awoman | could never love) been 
branded with fhame—been ditho- 
noured by my groom. 

‘Death! is this the reward of filial 
duty ? 

‘ Duty ? It was no duty. The ge- 
nerous confidence of my Maria had 
rendered every thing crimica! that 
could injure her peace and hepour. 
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“Tt is jut! It is jut! This dif- 
grace is but a flight retaliation for 
my inhuman defertion of the mof 
amiable of her fex. 

«But with my greom!—Maria 
would not have ferved me thus. 

‘No, dear injured’ innocence ! 
Though thy birth was humble; though 
a ftranger to the delicate refinements 
of modern pride, yet the native dig- 
nity of rational honour—the generous 
fondneis that betrayed thee, and the 
fine fenfibility of Ay foul, would have 
preferved thy Courland from thefe 
pangs of fhame. 

‘Inhuman parent! behold, if thy 
afficted {pirit can behold, for what 
thy pride compelled me to exchange 
innocence, truth, and happinefs. 

« But what avails the throb of fenfi- 
bility ? 

‘ Better the fenfe of honour had 
never glowed in this heart, than thus 
to be tortured by the falfhood of a 
woman, to whom its nice principles 
iepeled me to behave with affiduous 
tendernefs, though they could neither 
infpire me with affection nor happi- 
neis! Better had the figh of fympa- 
thy never refpired froin this bofom, 
than that I fhould have heaved it fo 
long in vain for the injured innocent, 
whom parental pride forbade me to 
render happy ! 

«Oh, Maria! Maria! to what 
purpofe do thele fighs execrate my 
former cruelty, and plead to heaven, 
to be reftored (though not to thy arms 
—for of that I am unworthy) to 
thy compaffion, and to thy conf- 
dence? 

‘ Alas! the throb of fenfibility is 
of no avail; ualefs to torment the 
guilty, and to aggravate the fuiler- 
angs of the unfortunate !” 

Such were the keen refieCtions of 
Courland, and diftrafting his fecling 
mind with the painful retrofpeét, and 
the lively reproaches of repented 
cruelty ; he wandered about, till his 
reafon grew diiturbed ; and his dif- 
turbed imagination almoft tottered on 
the verge of infanity. 


CHAPTER. J. 


A benevolent mind, even in the midft of 
its own ajiré 10MS, car commrijerate 
the misfortunes of otbers. 


Durine the foregoing foliloguy, 
a young femaie of about eighteen 
years of age, thinly clad in the de- 
cent weeds of unmericed poverty, had 
feveral umes approaciied, unobferved, 
toward Courland, with an intention 
of folicitmg charity, and had as often 
retired, unable to frame her language 
to the unwonted {train of fupplication. 
At length, however, the voice of na- 
ture prevai'ed ever her delicacy, and 
fhe threw herielf before him : 

«Qh! fir.’ iaid fhe, with a faint 
voice, expreflive of the accumulated 
feeling of hunger and fhame—‘ Oh! 
fir, compaflionate the fufferings of a 
wretch more afili¢ted than yourfelf. 

‘As you hope that He who can 
pour the balm of peace into every 
wound, will alleviate your affliGions, 
negleé& not to give that relief which 
the Father of Mercy enables you, to 
one groaning in the mercilefs grafp 
of diftrefs ! 

« Pardon the intrufien, fir, of one 
who never learned the beggar’s part 
before : hunger, affection, and deipair, 
have long ftruggled to roufe me to 
this boldnefs. Hear but my ftory—’ 

But there wasno need. Her coun 
tenance pleaded powerful as the 
tongues of angels. Every tear the 
fhed fell like the dews of pity on the 
afiiicted heart of Courland, and melted 
it to tender commiferation. 

‘ Pain not daylelf with the recital,’ 
faid he; « But here,’ (giving her his 
purfe) ‘here,’ continued he, ‘take 
this, once miferable fair one. Be 
wretched no more. 

“Go: buy thy (elf felicity ; and, in 
thy prayers, remember to .clicit eter- 
nal happinefs for him to whom carthly 
tranquillity can come no more. - 


‘ And thou, wronged innocent! 
exclaimed he, turning round, un- 
heedful of the grateful thanks of the 
wondering fappiiant, and addreffing 
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himfelf to the fancy-formed image of 
his Maria—*‘ And thou, wronged in- 
nocent!’ faid he, falling upon his 
knee, ‘if the falhhood of thy Cour- 
land has indeed driven thee from this 
terreltrial fcene, hover awhile, dear, 
mournful fhade! over thy repentant 
lover, while he vows, Never from 
this hour to fee the tear ftarting 1 in the 
eye of helplefs beauty, without en- 
dea ouring to wipe it away. Never 
thal! the diftrefles of female indigence 
reach the ear of thy Courland, but, 
while fortune enables him, he fhall 
for thy sale relic : 
* Accept, dear cherub ! accept this 
atonement fate permits thy 
wretche feducer to offer at the vio- 
lated fhrine of thy affection 
‘Yes: thou wilt a scceptit. Living 
ou wert all fenfibility and benevo- 


‘e3 and toy spirit thal continue to 


ncircie all tne chifaren of musfortune 
Pa) — = > 
re embrace of f\ inpau he 
; “ 


ch were the frantic rav vings which i 


the unhappy Cou land, benevolent in 
the midit of his frenzy, poured out 
to tie memory of the frit objet of 
his afeciions. 

As for the poor foppliant he had 
relieved ; as foon as the had reco- 
vered from her aonifhment, and 
peured forth the unheeded acknow- 
Ledattin of her grateful heart, fhe 
ran, fait as her feeble limbs would 
permit, toward the priion, where her 
tics and anxious mother languifhed 
in hopelefs confinement. 

Nothi ing, indeed, but the difrefies 
of this tender parent could ng" e forced 
her tunid lips (untaught to feign the 

eggar’s practiced tale) to ae to 
the compaiiion of a ftranger. ° 


CHAPTER Il. 


Of all confelations of which affliion is 
Sufeettible, the rejleRicx of having 
done a@ benevolent aGion is the mop 
egicactous. 

Tue refolution of ative benevo- 
lence in which the melancholy fenfi- 
bility of the injured Cou land had 
formar aid, gave fome relief to the 


anguifh of his mind, as it furnifhed 
employment for his imagination, and 
unfolded to him a profpect of hope in 
the miferies he expected to prevent, 
and the happinefs he promiled him- 
felf to beftow. 

Sooined by thefe meditations, he 
became calm enough, in time, to re- 
colict that ne had yet one confolation 
left ~a friend, to whom he could un- 
bofom his forrows, and oa whoie 
counfel he could with confidence rely. 
He therefore repaired immediately to 
tic houfe of Mr. Elphiniten, and, 
finding him at home, revealed to him 
ail the shame and a nguith of his mind; 
the perfidy of his wift whom he never 
leved; and his deep sana for the 
injurics of which he himfelf had been 
guilty towa. an invecent femaic, 
whom he had never ceafed to adore. 

His friend, though deeply afili€ted, 
was not furprifed at this narrative. 
Fis ao regret for the lofs of the 

yjured Maria, and his indifferenc 
or ratuer diflike for his wife, thoug i 
never confpicuous to others, had not 


been concealed from the confidence of 


friendinip; nor had the levity and 
inconftancy of the faithlefs confort 
eicaped the prying eyes of Elphinfton, 
though he had witely confidered, that, 
to reveal thofe misfortunes which can 
neither be remedied nor prevented, 
is rather the part of a malicious ene- 
my than of a feeling friend. 

Mr. Eiphinfton’s only care (now 
concealment was no longer poflible) 
was to apply the beft in his power to 
the wounded mind of his friend. In 
attempting this he proceeded not like 
one who has ftudied theoretical maxims 
in the folitudes of hermits or phiiofo- 
phers, but like a man of fenfe wha 
had acquired a competent knowledge 
of the human heart on the great 
theatre of the world. In fhort, he 
did not attempt to argue down his 
melancholy pailions, but fought to 
banith his defpair, by pointing out the 
adv vantages | which his fature happi- 
nefs might derive from a Girewmitance, 
which would enable him to free him- 
felf from a wife whom he had never 

loved, 
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loved, and to do juftice to an amiable 
female, for whom he had never failed 
to bre*the the jig: of fond regret. 

Parfuing this icea, he advifed him 
to take the moit expeditious method 
for procu ing a divorce ; and tie or 
fe:ed himielf to fet of immediately co 
the place of Maria’s nativity, to make 
every enquiry into Aer prefent refi- 
dence and fituation, and if fhe were to 
be found, and itili worthy of the af- 
fetions he entertained for her, to 
take all the necefiary fleps for their fu- 
ture happineds, 

A fcheme fo entirely confonant to 
his duty and his w ifhes could not faii 
to be eagerly embraced by Courland ; 
aud though a melancholy beding jor- 
bade him to hore very confidentiy 
that his Maria would itil be found 
alive, and willing to meet his re- 
pentant pation, he urged his friend 
iminzdiately to begin his journey to 
M -——; while he toothed tne hours 
of painful fufpenfe by fecking every 
eproetens ty of carrying into prattice 
the benevolent refolution he had made, 
jn the fervour of his enfibility, as an 
atonement for his former injuilice to the 
mott lovely of the fex. 


» Poetical IV. 


pete by Jeut iment ptt re) etion, that 
no fituations of diftre/s can induce them 


to bend to the ftrongejt temptations of 


apparent difbonour. 


As the reader is perhaps a little in- 
terefted by the unfortunate little Anna, 
whofe petition fo ftrongly affected the 
patlions of our hero, in the fecond 
chapter, we fhall perhaps be excufed 
if, during the ftate of fufpenfe, con- 
fequent of the journey of Mr. El- 
phiniton, we indulge ‘ourfelves in a 
hittle epifode, to record te reception 
fhe met with from her mother, when 
fhe returned to the miferable prifon 
with the tidings of her unexpected 
c good fortune. 

lhe tender Anna ftopped only to 
frocure fuch little neceflaries and 
comforts as fhe knew her mother to 
and 1 in immediate want of, and then 
haitened to prepare the cheerful meal, 


which her finiles, and apparent fatif- 
faction, rendered dou! y {weet to her 
languithing parent. 

Anna had hitherto concealed the 
fortunate civcumftance that enabled 
‘er to provide the comfortable repatt 5 
and the mother, wito was ignorant of 
the extreme diftrefs to which fhe had 
been fome days re luced, imagined fhe 
was banqueting on the fruits of her 
facceisiul induftry. But wheo the 
kind girl, mindful of the weak iiate 
of ne v parent’ s health, with an ineffa- 
ble fmile, w hich proclaimed the ten- 
der exultation of her foul, placed fome 
wine before her, parental anxiety ex- 
cited curiofity, and fhe began to en- 
quire into the caufe of a provifion, 
which, thou ahher fate of health might 
render it neceflary, their apparent cir- 
cumiances icemed to prefcribe as 
~ rfluous. 

‘My dear child,’ faid fhe, « why 
have you thus exhaufled your feanty 
earnings » toprovide thoje things which 
we might very well do wit! out. I 
fear, my dear “child, i in your eager- 
nefs to render the prefent day com- 
fortable, yn forget that we have yet 
many move days of wretchednefs to 
come. 

‘Do not, my love! exhauft every 

thing for me. ‘Take more care of 
yourtelf. Your are young, and in- 
nocent, and unfiiended : it is hard that 
you fhould fuifer for my misfortunes. 

‘ Alas! why do I live to rob you 
of all the comforts and bleffings of 
life? The laws of nature feem in- 
verted, while I thus prey on the vitals 
of my child. You owe to me no fup- 
port, no nutriment : — alas! I owe it 
to you. Butwhen Iam no more, per- 
haps the confolation of having for a lit- 
tle time protracted my wretched fpan 
by your filial tendernefs, may in fome 
meafure repay yourkindnefs: and hea- 
ven will furely reward your virtues. 

«Yet do not, my dear child! pray 
do not let your care for me leave 
yourfelf entirely deftitute.’ 

The heart of the lovely Anna was 
too full to fuffer her to interrupt this 
tender harangue. But as foon as fhe 
had given vent to a shower of tears, 

‘ My 
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* My dear mother!’ faid fhe, finil- 
ing with {weet benignity, like the 
cheering funbeams through an April 
fhower, ‘ difmifs thefe melancholy 
thoughts. Kind heaven forbids that 
vou fhould perifl thus. You fhall 
hve, and we fhall again be happy. 
Not my labours, but the generonty 
of a ftranger has provided thefe com- 
forts: nay he has provided for our 
fature comfort.’ 

* What does my dear child mean?’ 
exclaims the wondering mother. 

* That you fhall fleep in this mifera- 
ble dungeon nomore. Sce, fee, my 
dear mother!’ continued the, pro- 
ducing the purfe, which contained fome 
notes as well as money, ‘ {ce what a 
kind ttranger has done for us !’ 

¢ Alas!’ faid the mother, tremb- 
ling, ‘Heaven forbid that my child 
fhould have purchafed this relief too 
dear. 

‘ Alas! the poffions, not the feelings 
of the other fex, render them generous 
to indigent and youthful beauty. 

‘Oh, if any blandifhments of temp- 
tation—any puncture of dittreis, have 


induced my Anna to bebeve fortune 


more detirable than innocence, fhe is 
the mott cruel, the moft btter of my 
enemies ; and my inhuman creditor 
is generous when compared to her.’ 

«Oh, doubt me not,’ faid the bluth- 
ang Anna. ‘ You know not how fe- 
verely | have already been tried, or 
you would know ow impoffible it is 
for your Anna to make fucn a facrifice.’ 

‘The heart of the fond mother was 
foothed to peace. But fhe turned 
away her head, with a figh, and 
wiped off the fiarting tear. 

Anna then proceeded to relate the 
circumitances of Courland’s gene- 
rolity ; not without tears of commife- 
yation as flie defcribed the melancholy 
diftraction of his mind. 

But the narrative had a very dif- 
ferent effect fiom what fhe expeéted 
on the generous mind of her mother. 

«And can you think, my dear 
Anna!’ faid fhe, ¢ that we fhould be 
juttified in making ufe of the money 
which the momentary impulie. of in- 
fanity, rather than the deliberate in- 
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tentions of a benevolent mind, has 
put into our pofleffion? Shall our 
dittrefies, prefling as they are, tempt 
us to difhoaefty ? To take advantage 
of the enconfcious profufion of deliri- 
ous forrow, and appropriate to our- 
felves that property which another not 
knowing what he did gave us the op- 
portunity of feizing. 

« The largenefs of the gift is of it- 
felf fuficient to convince us, that had 
the unfortunate giver been in his 
fenfes, he could never thus have be- 
itowed it on an abjolute ftranger. 

« Nay, perhaps, it was not juilly 
his to betiow. He may have fome 
deferving wife or relatives; fome 
child, for whom it is his duty to 
provide, and who may feel the lofs 
of what he is thus unconicioufly la- 
vifhing on thofe who have no claim of 
nature on his bounty. 

‘It cannot be, my child! that fo 
large a {um of money could knowingly 
have been given toa ftranger. You 
muit go to the place where you met 
with him, and try if you can find him 
again. 1fnot, we muft advertife the 
circumftance in the papers; that the 
money may be reftored to the right 
owners. It is better to be content 
with whatever little reward tfey may 
think due to our integrity, than to 
have our ditlreffes relieved by an ac- 
tion, which, though the law would 
excufe it, our coniciences mutt tell us 
is neither honourabie nor juit.’ 

‘Lhe tender Anna, whole eagernefs 
to rclieve the diftrefles of her mother 
had prevented her from refleCting on 
thefe circumftances, had yet a foul per- 
fectly fufceptible of delicacy and of the 
juitice of her mother’s feruples. She 
therefore obeyed without a murmur ; 
and though the golden profpeé of 
approaching happinefs had vanithed, 
fhe confoled herfelf with the aflurance 
that virtue, in the end, is its own 
certain reward ; and that the perfons 
to whom they a¢ted with fuch con- 
fcientious honefty could not fail to 
emancipate them from diitreffes, which 
they thus proved to be incapable of 
feducing them from the path of daty. 

[ ‘Yo be continued. ] 
SELECT 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


NuMBER V. 


CYMBELINE. 


Defcription of an accomplifbed young 
Nebleman. 


Pifanio. The king, he takes the babe 

To his proteftion, calls him Pofthumus 
Leonatus, 

reeds him, and makes him of his bed- 

chamber, 

Puts to him ail the learnings that his time 

Could make him the receiver of, which he 
took 

As we do air, faft as *twas minifter’d; 

His fering became a harveft: he lived in 
court, 

Which rare it isto do, moft prais'd, mo 
lov’d; 

A fample to the young:{t; to the more 
mature, 

A glafs that featur’d them; and to the 
graver, 

A child that guided dotards. 

The con{picuous fuperiority which 
Shakfpeare generally gives the hero 
of his piece over all the reft of tlic 
perfona, and the judgment with which 
he reprefents the diitingaiihing traits 
of his chara¢ter, all which we find 
perfeGtly incidental to the bufiiefs 
he has to perform, is among the moit 
ftriking proofs of his abilities as a 
dramatic writer. The foregoing fhort 
fketch of the qualifications of Pofthu- 
mus, while it prepares the mind for 
that partiality in his favour, which, as 
the principal fupport of his piece, the 
author muit with to infpire the audi- 
ence with. exhibits, at the fame time, 
a portrait ef an amabie and aecom- 
plithed young nobleman, that would 
grace any court, and acquire a pre- 
eminence in any age. 


An affeRionate Wife parting with a 


banifbed H.fband. 


Imocen. Thou fhould’it have made him 
As little as a crow, or lefs, ere left 
To after-eye him. 
Pifaxio. Madam, fo I did. 
Imogen. 1 would have broke mine eye- 
suings 5 


Crack’d them but to look upon him; till 
the diminution 

Of {pace had pointed hin fharp as my 
needle, 

Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 

The fmailnefs of a gnat, to air; and then, 

Then turn’d mine eye, and wept. 


The immenfity of Imogen’s affec- 
tion for her huiband is emphatically 
and plealingly expreffed in the above 
pafiage ; and contributes, in no mean 
degree, toward that grand picture of 
love, which may be formed from va- 
rious traits that may be felected from 
our author’s works, 


Other extrefive Declarations of Love. 


Imogen. 1 did nat take my leave of him 5 
but hacd 

Mot pretiy things to fy. Ere I could 
teli hin, 

Mow I would think of him at certain 
hours, 

Such thoughts and fuch; or have charg’d 
him 

At the fixth hour of morn, at noon, or 
nudnight, 

To encounter me with oraifons (for then 

vav’n for him;) or ere [ could 


that parting «ils, which I had 








Betwixt two charming words, comes in 
my father, 

And, like the tyrauncus breathing of the 
north, 


Shakes all our buds from growing. 


‘This paflage contains a fimilar fen- 
iiment te the toregoing, expreiled with 
no leis enerey. lt abounds with beau- 
tiful expre:tions, among which the 
fimile of « the tyrannous breathing of 
the north,’ ftands preeminent, if any 
can be {aid to do fo. The whole 
forms an agreeable climax to the pie- 
ceding. 





True Hi sppine/s. 


Lxocen. Blefled be thofe, 
How mean ide’er, that have their henck 
wills, 


Wiluch fcaioas comfort. 
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That a perfon may be moft mifera- 
ble in a degree the moft glorious, is 
confirmed by innumerable inftances ; 
and Shakfpeare, thoroughly verfed in 
the conveniences and inconveniences 
of every ftate of life, as well as every 
operation of nature, draws the fore- 
going conclufion from it in his own 
expreflive language. 


Tef of Henour. 


Imogen. Tf thou wert honourable, 
Thou would’ft have told this tale for vir- 
tue, not 
For fuch an end thou feek’it, as bafe as 
itrange. 


An invariable criterion this by 
which to judge of the truth of a {lan- 
derous report, and the intent of the 
reporter. Endeavours to degrade a 
favoured object, if they appear io be 
urged with a defign to promote illicit 
feliith views, juftly render the credi- 
bility of thoie ceniures fufpicious. 


Description of a beautiful Woman 
Sleeping. 


lachimo. How bravely thou becom'tt 

thy bed! freth lily, 

And whiter than the theets! ’Tis her 
breathing 

Perfumes her chamber thus: the flame o° 
th’ taper 

Bows towards her, and would under-peep 

her lids, 

To fee the inclofed lights now canopy’d 

Under the windows, white and azure, lac’d 

With blue of heav’ns own tinct. On her 
left breatt 

A mole cinque-{potted ; like the crimfon 
drops 

I’ th’ bottom of a cow/lip. 

When defcribing his beautiful fe- 
male characters, our bard, in a man- 
ner peculiar to himtelf, inftead of giv- 
ing a general deicription of thole 
charms which every fine woman muit 
poffeis, to be termed beautiful, felects 
fome peculiar tokens of beauty, that 
pleafe from their rarenefs, and feem 
to warrant the poileffion of every o- 
ther appendage to it. ‘Thus, in the 


extract before us, the term ‘ fieth 
lily !—her perfumed breathing —the 
4 


flame attracted by her eyes—and the 
cinque-{potted mole’—would convey 
to a perfon at a diftance, as full an af- 
furance of Imogen’s being in all other 
refpeéts a moft beautiful woman, as 
an elaborate detail of every particular 
charm would do. 


Happy State of Britain. 


Pofthumus. Our countrymen, the Bri- 

tons, 

Are men more order’d, than when Julius 
Cefar 

Smil’d at their lack of fkill, but found 
their courage 

Worthy the frowning at. And more than 
that, 

They have a king, whofe love and juttice 
to them 

May aik and have their treafures and their 
blood. 


This encomium, from one who had 
been banifhed from the country of 
which he fpeaks fo favourably, and 
that through the rigour of the king 
whom he thus praifes ; proves it to be 
a tribute due to truth. Some circum- 
ftances which have taken place within 
thete few years, evince, that the latter 
part of it is not inapplicable to the 
prefent fovereign of Britain. 


Excellency of Workmanfhip forcibly 
defcribed. 


Tachino. It was hung 
With richeft ftuf, the colours blue and 
filver : 
A piece of work, fo bravely done, fo rich, 
‘Vhat it did ttrive in workmanthip and va- 
lue. 
The chimney-piece 
Chafte Dian bathing; never faw I figures 
So like to report themfelves ; the painting 
Was as another nature dumb, out-went 
her, 
Motion and breath left out. 
[t is impoilible for language to give 
a higher degree of the elegance and 
execution of the decorations of an 
apartment than the foregoing. While 
we learn from it the author’s judgment 
in works of this kind, and admire his 
taite and fancy in fafhioning fo fuper 
a cafket for fo rich a gem, we are fur- 
nifhed 
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hifhed by it, not only with a proof of 
our bard’s judgment, tafte and fancy, 
but likewife of his not being unac- 
quainted with the dwellings of the 
great. 


Paffionate Strifures on Women. 


Pofthumus. Could I find out 

The woman’s part in me! For there’s no 
motion 

That tends to vice inman, butI affirm 

It is the woman's part ; be it lying, note 
it, 

The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiv- 
ings, hers ; 

Luft and rank thoughts, hers, hers ; re- 
venges, hers ; 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, 
difdain, 

Nice-longings, flanders, mutability ; 

All faults that may be named, nay that 
heil knows ; 

Why hers, in part, or all; or rather all: 
for e’en to vice 

They are not conftant; but are changing 
fill, 

One vice, but of a minute old, for one 

Not half fo old as that. I'll write agdinft 
them, 

Deteft them, curfe them,—yet “twere 
greater {kill, 

In a true hate, to pray they have their 
will: 

The very devi!s cannot plague them better. 


That this paffionate rhapfody againft 
the fair fex, is much too highly over- 
charged, does not admit a doubt ; yet 
fuch rancorous fentiments were to be 
expected from a man, juft made ac- 
quainted with fuppofed injuries from 
a woman, whom he had always con- 
fidered as the moft perfect of her fex. 
At the fame time it fhews us how ca- 
pable Shakfpeare was of exprefling in 
{uitable language the moit impaflioned 
fentiments. 


Agitations of an afftGionate Wife om 
pening @ Letter jrom ber adjent Auf 
and, 
Pijanio. Madam, here is a letter from 
my lord. 
Imogen. Who! thy lord? that is, my 
lord, Lecnatus ? 
Oh, learn’d indeed were that aftrononier 
That knew the flars as 1 his characters ; 


He'd lay the future open. Ye good gods, 
Let what is here contained, relita of loves 
Of my lord’s health, of his content. 

Good wax, thy leave. 
Oh for a horie with wings! Hear’ft thou 





Pifanio? 

He is at Milford-haven. Read, and tell 
me 

How far “tis thither. If one of mean af- 
fairs 


May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? 

Nothing can exceed the affeRionate 
tenor of thefe paflages. They are the 
genuine effufions cf a faithf.l heart, 
traught with the pureft and tenderei 
love. And when contrafted with the 
preceding extraét, tends not a little to 
refcue the fex from the calumny with 
which they are there fo plentcoufly 
befpattered. 


Slander deferibed. 


Pifanio. No, °tis flander ; 

Whofe edge is fharper than the fword ; 
whofe tongue 

Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whafe 
breath 

Rides on the pofting winds, and doth be- 
lye 

All nis of the world. 


This defcription of flandes is drawn 
with a matterly hand; and may be 


reckoned among the brilliant flaihes ot 


Shakfpeare’s genius. It is here intro- 
duced with great propricty, as it tends 
to account for the defperate commif- 
fion Pifanio is enjoined by his deluded 
mafter, that of putting Imogen to 
death for her fuppofed infidelity. 


Amiable Simplicity of a pure Mind. 


Imogen. Faife to his bed! Wha is it 
to be falfe ? 
To lie in watch there, aud to think of 
him ? 


To weep ‘twixt clock and clock? If fleep | 


charge nature, 
To break it with a tearful dream of him, 
And cry myfelf awake ? “ihat’s tfalte to's 
bed, is’t ? 


Truth carries fuch conviction with 
it, that the moft trivial c:rcumftances 
prove fuiiicient to clear away all doubt ; 
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and innocence, even in the moft fimple 
garb, is eafily to be diftinguifhed from 
that which is affected. Thus Imo- 
gen’s quettions relative to what it is 
to be falfe to her hufband’s bed, are 
put in fuch a manner, that while the 
clearly invalidate the accufation al- 
ledged again't her, they become proofs 
ef the excefs and purity of her love. 
It is by fuch a judicious ufe of that 
variety of propeniities and afieCions 
of which the human mind is capable, 
that the dramas of our bewd fo far ex- 
ceed all others. 


A Document againft Self-Murder. 


Imogen. Againt felf-Maughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. 


In many places, Shak{peare repro- 
bates the practice of felf-murder: a 
prattice that, notwithflanding it was 
confidered by the Romans as a proof 
of bravery, and a laudable contempt 
of life, and was even fanétioned by 
the great and virtuous Cato, may 
rather be confidered as a daitardly re- 
treat from the world on the appear- 
ance of evils, that, inftead of intimi- 
dating, ought to call forth all our for- 
titude, and an exertion of our beft en- 
deavours to rife fuperior to them. 
‘The nember of places in which our 
bard has taken an opportunity of com- 
bating this practice, and of enforcing 
the facred prohibitior, fhows that he 
entertained a juit fenfe of its turpi- 
tude, and that under his own depref- 
five ftrokes of fortune, which were not 
without their terrors, he never gave 
way to the excitations of defpair. 


The Benefit of bardy Exercijes. 


Bellavius. Come, our ftomachs 
Will make what’s homely, favoury ; 
wearineis 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty Slcth 
Finds the down pillow hard. 


Trite adages, fuch as ‘ Hunger is 
the beft Sauce,’ &c, are here cook’d 
up by Shakfpeare in his own way, and 
rendered, by the energetic and plea- 
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fing language in which he has difhed 
them up, a dramatic morgeau, fuited to 
the niceft palate. 


A Tribute to Wifdom. 


Cloten. Art not afraid? 
Guiderius. Thote that I reverence, thofe 
I fear, the wife; 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. 


A reverence mingled with a fear 
of offending, (fuch as the Deity claims 
from us,) has ever been confidered as 
a tribute due to the wife and virtuous ; 
while the foolith and vicious, however 
high their rank, have been able to 
obtain from the public voice (in 
general the trueft criterion) only con- 
tempt and ridicule. And the above 
pithy enforcement of this unwarying 
rule, may be numbered among the 
moral documents of our bard, which 
he feizes every opportunity of intro- 
ducing. 


Inflin&tive Operations of Nature. 


Bellarius. O thou goddefs, 
Thou divine nature! how thyfelf thou bla- 
zon’ ft 
In thefe two princely boys; they are as 
entle 
As ae blowing underneath the violet, 
Not wagging his {weet head; and yet, as 
rough, 
Theiz royal blood enchaf'd, as the rude 
wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain 


nine 

And make him ftoop to the vale. °Tis 
wonderful, 

That an invilibleinitin& fhould frame them 

To royalty unlearn’d, honour untavght, 

Civility nog feen from other; valoure 

That wildiy grows in them, but yields a 
crop 

As if it had been fow'd. 


To enumerate the beauties of this 
paffage, which is frequently quoted as 
one of the moft excellent in our au- 
thor’s works, would be needlefs. The 
elegance of the language, the aptnefs 
of the fimilies, and the novelty of the 
thought, revder its merit confpicuous, 
and have obtained for it unbounded 
plaudits. 


An 
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An infirudtive Elegy. 


Arviragus. Sweet Fidele ! 
Fear no more th’ heat o’ th’ fun, 
Nor the furious winter’s blaft ; 
Thou thy worldly tafk bas done, 
And the dream of life is paft. 
Guiderius. Monarchs, fages, peafants, 
mutt 
Follow thee, and come to duft. 


As the foregoing lines are harmo- 
nious (more fo indeed, than our poet’s 
rhymes in general are) and they con- 
tain a memento that cannot be too 
often impreffed on the gay and difli- 
pated, we have given them a place in 
our felection. 


Chance fometimes does more than Con- 
trivance. 


Pifanio. The heavens ftill muft work, 
And all thefé doubts, by time let “em be 
clear’d, 
Fortune brings in fome boats that are not 
tteer’d. 


We have here another inftance of 
our bard’s attention to the operations 
both of the natural and moral fyftem. 
It muft be obfervable to every difcri- 
minating eye, that what human fore- 
fight and contrivance cannot carry in- 
to effeét, is often brought about by a 
combination of unthought-of and un- 
expected circumftances. The boat 
that has loft its pilot, and is in dan- 
ger of running on the rocks, is fome- 
times conducted (however little to be 
hoped for) by a profperous gale inte 
port, while others, with every nauti- 
cal advantage, perifh. 


Guilt will find its Punifbment. 


Iachimo. The heavinefs and fin within 
my bofom 
Takes ne my manhood, I’ve bely’d a 
ad 


> 
The princefs of this country, and the air 
on't 
Revengingly enfzebles me ; or could this 
carle, 


A very drudge of nature, have fubdu’d me 


In my profeffion: knighthoods and he- 
nours, borne 

As I wear mine, are titles but of fcorn. 

With heav’n againt me, what is {word or 
thield ! 

My guilt, my guilt, o’erpowers me, aad 
I yield. 


Thefe obfervations on the effets of 
guilt have much merit; and are ap- 
plied with great judgment, at once to 
promote the denouement of the piece, 
and to complete the charatter of Ia- 
chimo. Guilt is ever fure to appal ; 
titles and honours render the perpe- 
trator but the more difhonourable ; 
and, though juftice may be flow in 
overtaking it, ‘ foul deeds,’ as our 
bard fays in another place, ¢ will rife, 
though all the world o’erwhelm ’em, 
to men’s eyes,’ 


Decth feldom found when fought for. 


Pofthumus. To day, how many would 

have giv’n their honours 

To’ve fav’d their carcafes! took heel to 
do’t, ; 

And yet died too. I, in mine own woe 
charm’d, 

Could not find death where I did hear him 
groan, 

Nor feel him where he ftruck. This ugly 
montter ! 

‘Tis ftrange he hides him in freth cups, 
foft beds, 

Sweet words. or hath more minifters than 
we ~ 

That draw his knives i” th’ war. 


There is much encouragement in 
this paflage to military valour. Ifthe 
coward cannot by flight avoid death, 
the man who bravely itands his ground 
runs no greater rifk than he does. 
The ugly monfter is, befides, often- 
times more readily found at the fettive 
board, or in the foft dalliance of the 
harlot, than in the tented field. But 
thofe who with to be relieved from 
any hidden woe, he feems ttudioufly 
to thun even in the field, reluctant to 
beitow the wifhed-for relief. The lat- 
ter part of this extract has great beau- 
ty in it. 


THE 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
NumeB. LXxI. 


On various PHENOMENA in the VeGETABLE KinGpom. 


———— Admiration, feeding at the eye, 


And ftill unfated, dwells upon the theme. 


T this gay feafon of the year, 

when the whole creation exults 
in renovated beauty, it is natural to 
yeturn to the vegetable kingdom, 
which has already been the fubjeét of 
fome of my former papers *, but 
which, confidered in yarious points of 
view, exhibits innumerable phzno- 
mena, that itill continue to excite 
great variety of fentiment and inex- 
hauttible conjecture.— Among thefe, 
the curious botanift will not fail to ob- 
ferve the locomotive faculty which 
vegetables poflefs, the extreme fenfi- 
bility cf fome, and that remarkable 
phenomenon, in particular » which is 
called ¢ the fleep of plants. 

That power of changing place, 
which is called the locomotiv: : faculty, 
is not peculiar to animals. Examples 
of d‘fferent kinds of motion are to be 
difcovered in the vegetable kingdom. 
When the roots of the tree, tor in- 
fiance, meet with a ftone, or any 
other obftruction to their motion, in 
order to avoid it, they charge their 
former direction. They will turn, 
moreover, from barren te fertile earth, 
which indicates fomething znalogous 
to a felection of food; and, when 
confined to a houfe, they will uni- 
formly bend toward the window, or 


aperture, through which the rays of 


light are introduced. 

The Mimofa, or Senfitive Plant, 
poflefles the facuity of motion in a 
very eminent degree. On the flighteit 
touch, its leaves iuddenly thrink, and, 
together with the branch, bend down 
toward the ea:th. 


* See Contemplative Philofophcr, No. II, 


in September 1785.—No. X and XI, 


Cowper. 


Weak with nice fenfe, the chafte Mimofa 
ftands, 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid 
hands ; 
Oft as light clouds o’erpafs the fummer- 
lade, 
Alarm’d fhe trembles at the moving fhade; 
And feeis, alive thro’ all her tender form, 
The whifper'd murmurs of the gathering 
ftorm ; 
Shuts her fweet eyelids to approaching 


night, 
And hails with frefhen’d charms the rifing 
light. 
Veil’d, with gay decency and modef pride, 
Slow to the mofque fhe moves, an eaftern 
bride ; 
There her foft vows unceafing g love record; 
Queen of the bright feraglio of her lord. 
So finks or rifes with the chi ingeful | hour 
The liquid filver in its glafly tower ; 
So turns the needie to the pele it loves, 
With fine librations quivering as it moves, 


The Botanic Garden, Part II, 


But the Hedyfarum Gyrans, or 
Moving Plant, trom the Eait Indies, 
where it is called Chundali Borrum, 
by the natives, exhibits the mott afto- 
nifhing example of vegetable motion. 
Its leaves are inceffantly in fpontane- 
ous movement ; fome rifing and others 
falling ; and others whirling circularly 
by twifting their ftems. ‘The ingeni- 
ovs author of ‘ The Botanic Garden,’ 
who places this plant, according to 
the Linnzan or fexual fyitem of Bo- 
tany, in the clafs Diadelphia, two 
brotherhoods, ten males, thus defcribes 
the Hedyfarum, in his beautifully 
fanciful account of ‘ The Loves of the 
Plants :’ 


¢ Refle&tions on the Fall of the Leaf,’ 


*On Flowers,” in May and June 1786.—No. 


XXXII and XXATV, ¢ On Vegetation,’ i in Apriland May 1788.—No. XLIX, ‘ On 
the reciprocal Influence of Air and Vegetation, in Auguit 1789.—-No. L, ¢ On tle 


Food of Plants,’ in September 1789. 
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Fair Chunda fmiles amid the burning 
waite, 

Her brow unturban’d, and her zone un- 
braced ; 

Ten brother-youths with flight umbrellas 
fhade, 

Or fan with befy hands the panting maid 5 

Looie wave her locks, difclofing, as they 
break, 

The rifing bo{cm and averted cheek ; 

Clafp’d round her ivory neck with ftuds 
of goid 

Flows her thin vei in many a gauzy fold ; 

O’er her light limbs the dim tranfparence 
lays, 

And the fair form, it feems to hide, dif- 
plays. 


The motions of the Hedyfarum 
ceafe during the night, and when the 
weather is cold aud cloudy. Our 
wonder is excited by the rapidity and 
conftancy of the movements peculiar 
to this plant. The frequency, how- 
ever, of fimilar motions ia other plants, 
may render it probable that the leaves 
of all vegeiales move, or are agitated 
by the rays of the fun, alihough many 
of thefe movements are too flow for 
our perception. 

The American plant called D'onwa 
Mutcipula, or Venus’ Fly-trap, af- 
fords another inftance of rapid vege- 
table motion. Its leaves are jointed, 
and furnjfhed with two rows of itrong 
prickles. Their furfaces ave covered 
with a number of minxute glands, 
which fecrete a fweet liquor, and al- 
lure the approach of fles. When thefe 
parts are touched by the legs of a fly, 
the two lobes of the leaf initantly rife 
up, the rows of prickles lock them- 
felves faft together, and fqueeze the 
unwary animal todeath, if a ftraw 
or pin be introduced between the 
lobes, the fame motions are excited. 
The author of * The Botanic Garden’ 
fays, that the fweet viicous liquor we 
have mentioned, is a curious contri- 
vance of Nature, to prevent various 
infects from plundering the honey, or 
devouring the feed ; and he thus poe- 
tically deicribes the plant and this its 
semarkable peculiarity : 


* Three females and te: 
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The fell Silene and her fifters fair, 

Skill'd in deftru€tion, fpread the vifcous 
fnare. 

The harlot-band ten lofty bravoes fcreen, 

And frowning guard the magic nets un- 
feen. 

Hafte, glittering nations, tenants of the 
air, ; 

Oh, fteer from hence your viewlefs courfe 
afar ! 

If with foft words, {weet blufhes, nods, 
and finiles, 

The three dread fyrens * lure you to their 


toils, 

Limed by their art in vain you point your 
itings, 

In vain the efforts of your whirring 
wings ! 

Go, feek your gilded mates and infant 
hives, 

Nor — the honey purchafed with your 
ives. 


When a feed is fown in a reverfed 
pofition, the young rcot turns down - 
ward to enter the earth, and the ftem 
bends upward into the air. Confine 
a young ftem to an inclined pofition, 
and its extremity will foon ailume its 
former perpendicular direction. ‘i wit 
the branches of any tree in fuch a 
manner that the inferior furfaces of 
the leaves are turned toward the fky, 
and, in a fhort time, all thefe leaves 
will refume their original pofition. 
‘Theie motions are pertormed fooner 
ov later, in proportion to the degree 
of heat, and the fiexibility of the 
leaves. Many leaves, as thofe of the 
mallow, follow the courfe of the fun. 
In the morning, their fuperior furfaces 
are prefented to the eait; at noon, 
they regard thefouth ; and, wien the - 
fun fets, they are direéted to the weft. 
During the night, or in rainy wea- 
ther, thefe leaves are horizontal ; and 
their inferior furfaces are turned to- 
ward the earth. The Helianthus, or 
fun-flower, alfo, follows the courfe 
of the fun : 


Great Helianthns guides o'er twilight 
plains 
In great folemnity his dervife-trains ; 


2 males inhabit each flower. 


Marfhall’d 
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Marfhal’d in fives * each gaudy band 


proceeds, : 
Each gaudy band a plumed + lady leads ; 
With zealous ftep he climbs the upland 
lawn, 
And bows in homage to the rifing dawn ; 
Imbibes with eagle-cye the golden ray, 
and watches, as it moves, the orb of day. 


What has been denominated < the 
fleep of plants,’ affords an inftance of 
another {pecies of vegetable motion. 
The leaves of many plants fold up 
during the night; but, at the approach 
of the fun, they expand with new vi- 
gour. ‘The common appearances of 
moft vegetables are fo changed in the 
night, that it is difficult to recognite 
the different kinds, even by the af- 
fiftance of light. 

The modes of folding in the leaves, 
or of fleeping, are extremely various. 
But it is worthy of remark, that they 
all difpofe themfelves fo as to give the 
beft protection to the young ftems, 
flowers, buds, or fruit. ‘The leaves 
of the tamarind-tree contraét round 
the tender fruit, and protect it from 

. the noéturnal cold. The Caffia or 
Senna, the Glycine, and many of the 
papilionaceous plants, contract their 
leaves~in a fimilar manner. ‘The 
leaves of the Chickweed, of the Afcle- 
pias, Atriplex, &c. are difpofed in 
oppofite pairs. During the night, 
they rife perpendicularly, and join fo 
cioje at the top, that they conceal the 
fiowers. The leaves of the Sida or 
Althea Theophratti, of the Ayenia, 
and C£nothera, are placed alternately. 
‘Though horizontal, or even depend- 
ing, during the day, at the approach 
of night they rife, embrace the ftem, 
and proteét the tender flowers. ‘The 
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leaves of the Solanum, or Nighthhade, 
are horizontal during the day; but, 
in the night, they rife and cover the 
fiowers. The Egyptian Vetch eretts 
its leaves during the night, in fuch 2 
manner, that each pair {eems to be one 
leaf only. ‘The leaves of the White 
Lupine, in the flate of fleep, hang 
down, and protect the young buds 
from being injured by the nocturnal 
air. 

Thefe and fimilar motions are not 
peculiar to the Jeaves of plants. The 
flowers have alfo the power of mov- 
ing. During the night, many of 
them are inclofed in their calixes. 
Some flowers, as thofe of the German 
Spurge, Geranium Striatum, and 
Common Whitlow-grafs, when afleep, 
hang their mouths toward the earth, 
to prevent the noxious effeéts of rain 
or dew. 

The caufe of thofe movements 
which conititute the fleep of plants, 
has been afcribed to the prefence or 
abfence of the fun’s rays. In fome of 
the examples I have given, the mo- 
tions produced are evidently excited 
by heat. But plants kept in a hot- 
houfe, where an equal degree of 
heat is preferved both day and night, 
fail not to contract their leaves, or to 
fleep, in the fame manner as when 
they are expofed to the open air. 
This fact evinces, that the fleep of 
plants is rather owing to a peculiar 
law, than to a quicker or flower mo- ~ 
tion of their juices. 

It would be prefumptuous, per- 
haps, in the prefent imperfection of 
human knowledge, to exclude plants 
from every fpecies of fenfation. The 
degrees of fenfation decreafe impef- 


* The numerous florets, which conftitute the difk of this flower, contain in each 
five males jurrounding one female ; and the five ftamens have their anthers connected 
at top, witence the name of the clafs ‘ confederate males.’ 

+ The feeds of many plants of this clals are furnifhed with a plume, by which ad- 








mirable mechanifin they are difleminated by the winds far from their — ftem, and 
look like a thuttlecock, as they fly. Other feeds are are diffeminated by animals: of 
thefe fome attachthemi{clves to the hair or feathers by a gluten, as mifleto ; others by 
hooks, as cleavers, burdock, hounds-tongue; and others are fwallowed for the fake 
of the fruit, and voided uninjured, as the hawthorn, juniper, and fome graffes: other 
feeds again are difperfed by means of an clattic feed-veffel, as oats, geranium, and ime 
hs age ee 4 
patiens : and the feeds of aquatic plants, and of thofe that grow on the banks of 


rivers, are carried many miles by the currents into which they fall, 
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septibly from man to the fea-nettle, 
gall-iniects, and what are called the 
moft imperfect animals. Every ve- 
getable, as well as the fenfitive plant, 
fhrinks when wounded. But, in mot 
of them, the motion is too flow for 
our perception. When trees grow 
near a ditch, the roots which proceed 
in a dire€tion that would neceffarily 
bring them into the open air, initead 
of continuing this noxious progrefs, 
fink below the level of the ditch, then 
fhoot acrofs, and regain the foil on 
the oppofite fide. When a root is 
uncovered, without expofing it to 
much heat, and a wet {punge is placed 
near it, but in a different direction 
from that in which the root is pro- 
ceeding, ina fhort time the root turns 
towards the fpunge. In this manner 
the direction of roots may be varied 
at pleafure. All plants make the 
ftrongeft efforts, by mclining, turning, 
and even twiitmg their ftems and 
branches, to efcape from darknefs and 
fhade, and to procure the influences 
of the fun. Place a wet fpunge under 
the leaves of a tree, they foon bend 
downward, and endeavour to apply 
their inferior furfaces to the fpunge. 
If a veflel of water be placed within 
fix inches of a growing cucumber, ip 
twenty-four hours the cucumber alters 
the direction of its branches, bends 
either to the right or left, and never 
flops till it comes into contact with the 
water. Whena pole is placed at a 
confiderable diftance from an uniup- 
ported vine, the branches of which 
are proceeding in a contrary direction 
from that of the pole, in a {hort time, 
it alters its courfe, and itops not till 
it clings around the pole. But facts, 
of this kind, however they may ex- 
cite our wonder, are far from prov- 
ing that vegetables live, or that they 
are endowed with feniation, which 
implies a diftinét perception of plea- 
fure and pain. 

Plants, undoubtedly, make a very 
Rear approach to animals; and this 
fmilarity, as well as the dificulty of 


fixing the precife boundaries by which 
thefe two great kingdoms of nature 
are limited, are direct confequences of 
the organization of vegetables, It is 
owing to their organic itructure alone, 
that plants and animals are capabie of 
affording reciprocal nourifhment to 
each otiier. ‘l‘his organic ftructure, 
though greatly diveriified in the dif- 
ferent fpecies of animals and vege- 
tables, evinces that Nature, in the 
formation of both, has a¢ted upon the 
fame general plan. <‘ May we not 
prefume, therefore,’ fays an ingenious 
naturaliit*, ‘that as plants as well 
as animals are compofed of a regular 
fyitem of organs, that the vegetable 
part of the creation is not entirely de- 
prived of every quality which we are 
apt to think peculiar to animated be- 
ings? I mean not to infinuate, that 
plants can perceive pleafure or pain. 
But, as many of their motions and 
affections cannot be explained upom 
any principle of mechanifin, I am in- 
clined to think, that they originate 
from the power of irvitability, which, 
though it implies not the perception 
of pleafure and pain, is the principle 
that regulates all the vital or involun- 
tary motions of animals. To afcer- 
tain this point, would require a fet of 
very nice experiments. I fhall men- 
tion onc, which might be performed 
with tolerab’e eafe. It was formerly 
remarked, that plants kept in a hot- 
hole, where the degree of heat is 
uniform, never fail to fleep during the 
night. This is direét evidence, that 
heat alone is not the caufe of their 
vicilance. But they are deprived of 
light. Let, therefore, a firong arti- 
ficial light, without increafiag the 
heat, be thrown upon them. If, not- 
withitanding this light, the plants are 
not roufed, but continue to fleep as 
ulual, then it may be prefumed that 
their organs, like thofe of animals, 
are not only irritable, but require the 
reparation of fome invigorating influ- 
ence which they have loit@vhile awake, 
by the agitations of the air and the 


* Smoeliic’s Philo%phy cf Natural Hiftery. 
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fun’s rays, by the aé&t of growing, or 
by fome other latent caufe.’ 

Of fome plants it is remarkable, 
that they flower only in the night, 
and of others, that it is then only they 
emit their fragrance. The Caétus 
Grandiflorus, or Night-blowing Ce- 
reus *, which is a native of Jamaica 
and Vera-Crux, expands a very ex- 
quifitely beautiful corol, and emits a 
very fragrant odour, for a few hours 
in the night, and then clofes to open 
no more. ‘The flower is nearly a foot 
in diameter, the infide of the calyx 
of a fplendid yellow, and the nume- 
rous petals of a pure white. It be- 
gins to open about feven or eight in 
the evening, and clofes before fun- 
rife.—Of its appearance in its native 
climes our botanical poet thus fings, 
in a beautiful apoftrop!re : 


Nymph! not for thee the radiant day re- 
turns, 

Nymph ! not for thee the golden folftice 
burns, 

Refulgent Ceréa !—At the dufky hour 

She feeks, with penfive ftep, the moun- 


tain-bower, 

Bright as the blufh of rifling morn, and 
warms 

The dull cold eye of Midnight with her 
charms. 

Then to the fkies fhe lifts her peneil’d 
brows, 

Opes her fair lips, and breathes her virgin 
vows 3 

Eyes the white zenith; count the funs, 
that roll 

Their diilant fires, and blaze around the 
Pole ; 

Or marks where Jove directs his glittering 
car 


O’er heaven’s blue vault,—Herflf a 
brighter ftar. 

There, as foft Zephyrs fweep with pauf- 
ing airs 


Thy fnowy neck, and part thy fhadowy 
harrs, 

Sweet Maid of Night! to Cynthia's fober 
beams 

Glows thy warm check, thy polifh’d bofom 
gleams. 

In crowds around thee gaze th’ admiring 
{wains, 


And guard in filence the enchanted plains ; 
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Drop the ftill tear, or breathe th’ impaf 
fioned figh, 

And drink inebriate rapture from thine 
eye. 


The Nyétantheus, or Arabian Jaf- 
mine, is another flower, which ex- 
pands a beautiful corol, and emits a 
very delicate perfume during the 
night, and not in the day, in its na- 
tive country, whence its name. Bo- 
tanical philofophers have not yet ex- 
plained this wonderful property ; per- 
haps the plant fleeps during the day 
as fome animals do, and its odorife- 
rous glands emit their fragrance only 
during the expanfion of the petals ; 
that is, during its waking hours. The 
Geranium tribe has the fame property 
of emitting its fragrance during the 
night only. ‘The flowers of the Cu- 
curbita Lagenaria are faid to clofe 
when the fun fhines upon them. In 
our climate, many flowers, as Tra- 
gopogon and Hibifcus, clofe their 
flowers before the hotteft part of the 
day comes on; and the flowers of 
fome fpecies of Cuculalus, and Silene, 
Vifcous Campion, are clofed all day ; 
but when the fun leaves them, they 
expand, and emit a very agreeable 
fcent. On this account, fuch flowers 
are called Noéiflori. 

I fhall clofe this paper by obferving, 
that what is in common language 
called a bulbous root, is by Linnaus 
called the Hybernacle, or Winter-lodge 
of the young plant; as thefe bulbs m 
every refpect refemble buds, except 
in their being produced under ground, 
and include the leaves and flower in 
miniature, which are to be expanded 
in the enfuing {pring. By cautiouily 
cutting in the early fpring through 
the concentric coats of a tulip-root, 
longitudinally from the top to the 
bafe, and taking them off fucceffively, 
the whole flower of the next fummer’s 
tulip is beautifully feen by the naked 
eye, with its petals, pifti!, and fta- 
mens; the flowers exift in othe 
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bulbs, in the fame manner, as i 
Hyacinths, but the individual flowe 


* Twenty males, one female, 
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of thefe being lefs, they are not fo 
eafily diffected, or fo confpicuous to 
the naked eye. In the feeds of the 
Nymphza Nelumbo, the leaves of the 
plant are feen fo diftin@ly, that Mr. 
Ferber found out by them to what 
plant the feeds belonged. He fays 
that Mariotte firft obferved the future 
lower and foliage in the bulb of a 
tulip ; and headds, that it is pleaiant 
to in the bods of the Hepatica, 
and Pedicularis Hirfuta, yet lying in 
the earth ; and in the gems of Daphne 
Mezereon; and at the bafe of Of- 
munda Lunaria, a perfect plant of 
the future year compleat in all its 
parts "3 

The retiring of the Tulip to its 
Hybernacle, or Winter-lodge, is thus 
beautifully noticed by the admirable 
poet we have already quoted with 
fuch pleafure : 


ee 
ce 
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When o’er the cultured lawns and dreary 
wattes 

Retiring Autumn flings 
blafts, 

Bends in tumultuous waves the ftruggling 
wood:, 

And fhowers their leafy honours on tLe 
floods, 

In withering heaps collects the flowery 
fpou, 

And each chill 
foil ; 

Quick flies ti Tulipa the loud alarms, _ 

And folds her infant clofer in her arms 3 

In fome lone cave, {ecure pavilion, hes, 

And weits the courthip ,of ferener 
fkies.— 

So, fix coM moons, the dormoufe charm’d 
to reft, 

Indulgent fleep! beneath thy elder breaft, 

In fields of fancy climbs the kernel’d 
groves, 

Or fares the golden harvef with his 
loves.— 


her howling 


infe& finks beneath the 


An Account of CAMB penweniess, E: With a neat and accurate 
Map of that 


AMBRIDGESHIRE is bounded on 

the north-weft by Lincolnfhire ; 
on the north-eait by Norfolk; on the 
eaft by Suffolk ; on the fouth by Effex 
and Herts; and on the weft by the 
counties of Bedford and Huntingdon, 
and a point of Northamptonfhire. 
Its limits, for all the northern: half; 
are rivers and their communicating 
branches, fo intermixed as with dif- 
ficulty to be traced: the fouthern half 
has an indented and wadifiingnithed 
boundary line on the adjacent coun- 
ties. Its figure fomewhat refembles 
that of the human ear; the county of 
Huntingdon cutting deeply into its 
weitern fide by a circular projection. 
Its greateil length is near fifty miles ; 
its brea dth, at the fouthera and wideft 
extremity, above twenty-five. 

Cambrid gelhire is d ivided into two 
parts by the river Oufe. The mott 
northerly is chiefly compofed of the 
ile of Ely, a feparate district, poflef- 
fing jurifdi¢tion within itfelf. This 
is entirely a fenny tract, in which a 


* Acad. V. 


sounty. 


few elevated fpots appear f{cattered, 
like iflands, in the midit of low and 
level marfhes. The principal of thefe 
is that on which the city of Ely is 
placed. lll the low grounds are na- 
turally a bog, formed by the ftagna- 
tion of water from the overflowing 
rivers of this traét; but, by infinite 
labour and expence in cutting drains 
and raifing banks, they have been 
rendered either rich meadows, proper 
for the fattening of cattle, or arable 
land, covered efpecially with fome of 
the fineft oats in the kingdom. The 
principal of the drains are the Bedford 
old and new rivers; which run navi- 
gable in a ftraight line upward of 
twenty miles acrofs the county, from 
the great to the little Oufe. Of this 
work Dyer gives the following poeti- 
cal account : 


Belfi rd Len, a 

A dreary pathlefs watte , the coughing flock, 

Was wont with hairy fleeces to “defor m ; 

And, fimiling with her lure of femmer- 
fiowers, 
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he he: x, vain-ftru; glins o Me 
Ti avy OX; r-ft g, to in 


gulph ; 

Till one of that high honour’d patriot 
name, 

Rufie), arot', who dr: ser ipeee :rufhy fen, 

Contin’d the waves, bid groves and gar- 
dens bloom, 


And, through his new creation, led the Oufe 
And gentle C Cainus, filver-winding {treams. 
F TEECE. 


The general nature and produéts of 
the Elv fens are the fame with thole 
ef Lincolnfhire, which ve join. 
Their air and water are bad; and 
though the foil is rich, sy in dry 
years very productive, they are ftll 
fubject to frequent inundations; and 
the farmer is occafionally liable to lofe 
all the labour of his year. ‘The fenny 
country extends fouth of the Oufe, 
and even runs: up to the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge. —The di ni& of 
Ely, from its fituation, has frequently 
held out, for a long time, againit 
both foreign and domeftic foes, and, 
particularly, was the laft place in the 
kingdom that fubmitted to Wiliam 
the ‘Congquero: a 

T.e fouth-weftern part of - 
county is the moit agreeable, bein 
raifed in its furface, and watered A 
the Cam, a fmall river, rifing in 


ASIMPLE 


RS. Inchbaid, who has been 

# very fuccefsful in fome excel- 
lent dramatic pieces, has juft prefented 
the public with a beautiful novel, in 
four volumes 12mo. under the modett 
title of «A Simple are She intro- 
duces it by a pathetic preface, which 
informs us, that the ‘ti author has 
not been in happy or eafy circum- 
ftances. She obterves that, * with 
an invincible impediment in her 
fpeech, it was her lot, for thirt een 
years, to gain a fubfiflence by public 
{pe saking ; and that with the utmoft 
deteilaion to the fatigue of inventi log, 
a conititution fuffering under a fe- 
dentary life, and an education con- 
fined to the narrow boundaries pre- 
fcribed her fex, it has been her fate to 
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Hertfordthire, which, 


after wafhing 
Cambridge, near which town it re- 
ceives the Granta, falls into the Oufe 


above Ely. Much fine barley grows 
in the‘e parts, which is malted, and 
exported ia large quantities. Cotten- 
ham, near Cambridge, is celebrated 
for a fort of large thin cream cheetes, 
The butter of Cambridge is peculiarly 
excellent. 

‘The fouth-caflern part, from Gog- 
magog-hills to Newmarket, is an 
open ‘and heathy country, thinly in- 
habited and bleak,, being connected 
with that vait traét of land, which, 
extending fouthward into Effex, and 
northward acrofs Suffolk into Nor- 
foll, forms one. of the largeit plains 
in the kingdom.. ‘The foil here is 
lean and gravelly. The bef parts 
produce light crops of barley; but 
much of itis only ufed as fheep-walks. 
In tome of the parifhes on the bor- 
ders of Effex faffron is cultivated. 
At Cherry-hinton, at the foot of the 
Gogmagog-hills, are great chalk pits, 
noted for the marine produétions they 
contain, and jor the many rare plants 
growing in their vicinity. 

Cambridgeshire is divided into 17 
hu hee 9 and 163 parithes, and fends 
fix members to parliament.. 


STORY. 


devote a tedious feyen years to the 
unremitted labour of literary produc- 
tions.’—-She irtimates, that © For/une 
havipg chaled away Neceffity, there 
rem ained no other incitement to ft- 
mulate her to a labour fhe abhorred ;’ 
that it happened, however, to be in 
the power of another to fend Necef- 
fity once more. —* Welcome, 
fhe continues, * thou all-powerful 
principle, Neceffity ! ‘Thou, who art 
the inlligator of {o many bad authors 
and actors ! Thou, who from my in- 
fancy haft feidom forfaken me, fill 
abide with me. I will not complain 
of any hardthip thy commands re- 
quire, fo thou doft not urge my pen 
to proftitution, In all thy 
ch! de not force my toil to libels— 
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or, what ‘is equally pernicious—pa- 
negyric on the unworthy !’—'This in- 
troduction is one of the moft prepofef- 
fing we have ever read; for it dif- 
plays a dignified refignation, and the 
exalting influence of con{cious inte- 
grity, in terms that tend to infpire 
kindred minds with all the ardour of 
emulation ; and, to minds yct urttu- 
tored by Virtue, it evinces the en- 
nobling fuperiority of true fentiment 
and unaffected goodnefs. 

The hero of the ftory is Dorriforth, 
a Roman catholic prieft, who, ¢ nicely 
difcriminating between the philofo- 
phical and fuperftitious part of that 
character, and adopting the former 


only, pofleffed qualities not unworthy 


the firft profeiiors of Chriftanity.’ 
He was about thirty years of age, tall 
and elegant in his perfon, with a fuf- 
ceptible mind, and expreflive counte- 
nance ; his character exhibiting the 
mott rigid principle, yet witha heart 
capable of being foftened by the ten- 
der virtues. 

Dorriforth had an intimate friend, 
Mr. Milner, a Roman catholic, who 
had married a Proteftant lady, on the 
reciprocal ftipulation that their fons 
fhould be educated in the religion of 
the father, and the daughters in that 
of the mother. The reiult of their 
union was only ene child, whofe edu- 
cation (as Mr. Milner kept inviolate 
his promife to her departed mother) 
had been committed to the governefs 
ofa Proteftant boarding-fchool, where 
fhe acquired no other ideas than fuch 
as ladies of fafhion, at her age, are 
moit apt to imbibe. Her little hea:t, 
employed in a!l the endlefs purfuits of 
perfonal accomplifhments, had left 
her mind without one ornament but 
what Nature gave. The care of this 
daughter, Mr. Milner, in his expir- 
ing moments, left to Dorriforth, as 
the perfon who was moft capable of 
forming her neglected mind to virtue 
and true happinefs ; but he was {iriétly 
enjoined never to interfere in the re- 
Jigious opinions in which fhe had been 
brought up; and Dorriforth, who 
had the niceft fenfe of honour, obeyed 
inviolably this injunétion. 
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Dorriforth refided, at this time, in 
London, in the houfe of Mrs. Horton, 
a widow lady, with whom alfo lived 
her niece, mifs Woodley, who, at the 
age of thirty-five, and very plain in 
perfon, poflefied extreme cheerfulnefs 
of temper and an inexhauftible fund 
of good humour. She was endued, 
moreover, with fuch wifdom and in- 
nate goodnefs, that, in all the fubfe- 
quent events of the ftory, we find her 
condu&, as an ineftimable friend, 
highly worthy of imitation. Into this 
howe Dorriforth introduced his ward, 
who was now eighteen, beautiful in 
perfon, elegant in her manners, and 
tond of that diffiration in which a 
great fortune could enable her to in- 
dulge. Previcus to this, Dorriforth’s 
anxiety about the principles and cha- 
racter of his ward exhibits a fine pic- 
ture of his own. ‘their affeCting in- 
terview, for the firft time, and many 
fubfequent incidents, are related in a 
manner too interefting and too beau- 
tiful to be abridged. 

Dorriforth’s firft great alarms were 


-occafioned by the viiits of lord Frede- 


rick Lawnly, the younger fon of a 
duke; young, elegant, and handfome, 
but without one moral excellence. 
Dorriforth found it neceflary, at laft, 
to defire his ward would requeft lord 
Frederick to difcontinue his vifits ; 
for they had produced the report of a 
fpeedy marriage, although his lord- 
fhip had entered into no ierious ex- 
planation of his views. He foon after 
recommended to his ward, fir Edward 
Affton, as a perfon in every refpect 
unexcepttonable. But althovgh fhe 
rejected the baronet, his vifits alarmed 
lord Frederick, who, at laft, made 
ferious propofals of marriage; but 
without fuccefs, as mifs Milner de- 
clared both to him, and her friend 
mifs Woodley, that love had not yet 
gained any influence over her mind. 
Dorriforth was related to the carl 
of Elmwood, a Roman catholic no- 
bleman, on the point of marriage 
with mifs Fenton, a young lady, 
beautiful, accomplithed, and cifcrect, 
but without one trait-of fenfibility in 
her countenance or deportment. A- 
222 bout 
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bout this time too we find, that what 
Dorriforth called firmnefs of temper, 
fometimes bordered, in himfelf, upon 
implacability. ‘The child of a once 
loved filter, who had married without 
his confent, was left an orphan, at 
the age of three years; and though 
Dorriforth maintained, he would ne 
ver confent to fee him. This chi id, 
named Harry Rufhbroo’:, was noticed 
by mifs Milner in a manner, which 
b: {poke all the goodnefs of a benevo- 
lent heart, and which, though the 
child was then too young to be fe:.fi- 
ble of it, produced, in the fequel, the 
moit powerful impreffion upon his 
grateful mind. Mr. Sandford, ano- 
ther Roman catholic prieft, the tutor 
both of lord Elmwood and of Dorri- 
forth, is likewife introduced. Dif- 
guited at the diflipated conduct of mis 
wlilner, Sandford, a man of rigid 
morals, appears to her a flern and 
unamiable characier; and a ftate of 
farcaitic holtility enfues whenever they 
meet. 

Dorriforth thought it neceflarv, at 
lait, to make a ferious enquiry into 
the fiate of his ward’s heart, and to 
remove her from’ the diilipations of 
the metropolis to the tranquil pleaiures 
of the country. They all went ac- 
cordingly to a houfe of mifs Milner’s, 
not far diflant from the country-feats 
of lord Elmwoed, and of the unc'e of 
lord Frederick Lawnly. Seon after, 
it being underftood that lord Frederick 
was expected in the neighbourhood, her 
guardian acquainted her, that he was 
determined, either that the fhould re- 
fufe to fec his lordihip, or agree to 
marry him. On a vilit which the 
latter made to Milner lodge, on his 
arrival in the country, Dorriforth, 
in purfuance of the refolution he had 
adopted, caufed his ward to be denied 
to him. Ina converfation afterward 
at Elmwood Caftle, with mifs Miiner, 
in the prefence of Mr. Sandford and 
milfs Woodiey, he put a peremptory 
quettion to her, ¢ Whether her heart 

was engaged to lord Frederick ?? to 
which the pee eae in the negative. 
she likewife confented that her guar- 
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dian fhould defire his lordfhip to dif- 
continue his vifits to Milner Lodge. 
There were circumitances, however, 
which rendered the fincerity of her 
declarations fomewhat queitionable, 
She left the caftle with an air of de- 
jection ; but fuddenly feeing lord Fre- 
derick approaching the carriage, her 
countenance brightened up. The 
feque +l of this in cident was, that when 
mifs Milner alighted from her carri- 
age, at her own houfe, Dorriforth, 
who had been infulted in the grofeit 
manner by lord Frederick, behaved 
to him with a ccol and man! y fcorn, 
till his lordfhip feizing mifs Milner’s 
hand, and, in fpice of her, devouring 
it with his kifles, Dorriforth could no 
longer reftrain his temper. By an in- 
ftantaneous imp sulle, he rethed for- 
ward, and itruck him a violent blow 
in the face. It here appears an in- 
coniiftency in the exemplary. moral 
charaéter of Dorriforth, that he, a 
clergyman, fhould engage in a duel, 
whic ch was, in the fequel, the confe- 
quence of this rafhnefs. But his mind 
was torn by unutterable anguifh. He 
condemned his intemperate conduct 
to lord Frederick in the fevereit terms 
of felf-reproach: ‘ I have departed,’ 
faid he, ‘from my character, from 
the facred character, and from the 
dignity of my profeffon and fenti- 
austell have departed from myfelf 
—I am no longer the phil fopher, but 
the ruffian.’ —He conceived himfelf 
bound to atone to lord Frederick for 
this outrage, in any manner he might 
choofe ; and that the laws of honour 
and juftice — in this one inftance 
contrary to the law of religion) en- 
joined, that if he fhould demand his 
life in fatisfaGtion for his wounded feel- 
ines, it was his due. Purfuing this 
train of reafonine, productive of the 
mof agonizing reflections, he accepted 
the challenge fent by lord Frederick, 
though with a refolution not to return 
his fire. He engaged the earl of 
Elmwood as his fecond, and from that 
nobleman Sandford extorted the fe- 
cret. Enraged at Dorriforth for the 
caufe of the challenge, he was ftill 
more 
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more enraged at his ‘ wickedue/s? in 
accepting it. He haftened to him, to 
reftrain him, by all the arguments of 
religion, from going to the field; 
but in vain. Dorriforth’s confcience 
gave teftimony to Sandford’s opinion, 
« That he was bound by ties more fa- 
cred than worldly honour.’ But while 
he owned, he would not yield to the 
duty. 

Sandford did not fail to reveal what 
had paffed to the ladies. Mifs Mil- 
ner, at the firit intimation of it, funk 
fpeechlefs on the floor. On her: re- 
viving, an interview enfued with her 
guardian. She endeavoured, in the 
mott pathetic manner, to divert him 
from his refolution. She even threw 
herfelf at his feet: * I am weak,’ faid 
fhe, ‘J am volatile, I am indifcreet, 
but I have a heart from which fome 
impreflions can never,—oh! never, 
be erafed.’—He endeavoured to raife 
her; fhe perfifted to kneel—and here 
the terror, the anguith the endured, 
difcovered to her her own {entiments, 
which till that moment fhe had doubt- 
ed—and fhe continued, ‘ I no longer 
ang to conceal my paffion—I love 

ord Frederick Lawnly.’ 

Her guardian ftarted. 

* Yes, to my fhame I love him?’ 
(cried fhe, all emotion) «1 meant to 
have ftruggled with the weaknefs, be- 
caufe I fuppofed it would be difpleaf- 
ing to you—but apprehenfion for his 
fafety has taken away every power of 
reftraint, and I befeech you to fpare 
his life.’ 

This declaration, fo contrary to 
that which fhe had lately made, pro- 
duced an affecting fcene between her 
and her guardian. When left alone 
with mifs Woodley, the latter, who 
could not approve of the duplicity fhe 
had betrayed, ftill wifhed to reconcile 
her as much as poffible to her own 
conduct, and replied, fhe ‘ Highly 
commended the fianknefs with which 
fhe had, at lait, acknowledged her 
fentiments.’ 

¢ Franknefs!’ cried mifs Milner, 
ftarting, * Franknefs, my dear mifs 
Woodley !—What you have juit now 
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heard me fay, is all a falfehood.’ 

«How, mifs Milner !” 

«Oh, mifs Woodley,’ returned fhe, 
fobbing upon her bofom, < pity the 
agonies of my heart, (my heart, by 
nature fincere) when fuch are the fa- 
tal propenfities it cherifhes, that I 
muft fubmit to the groffeft falfehoods: 
rather than reveal the truth.’ 

« What can you mean?’ cried mifs 
Woodley, with the flrongeit amaze- 
ment in her face. 

‘Do you fuppofe I love lord Fre- 
derick ?? Do you fuppofe I can love 
him ?—Oh fly, and prevent my guar- 
dian from telling him fuch an un- 
truth.’ 
‘What can you mean?’ repeated 
mifs Woodley ; ‘I proteft you terrify 
me.’—For this inconfiftency in the 
behaviour of mifs Milner, appeared 
as if her fenies had been deranged. 

« Fly,’ fhe refumed, ‘and prevent 
the inevitable ill confequence which 
will enfue, if lord Frederick fhould 
be told this falfehood.—It will in- 
volve us all in greater difquiet than 
we fuffer at prefent.’ 

«Then what has influenced you, 
my dear mifs Milner ?” 

* That which impels all my actions 
—an unfurmountable inftin&t — a fata- 
lity, that will for ever render me the 
moft miferable of human beings ; and 
yet you, even you, my dear mils 
Woodley, will not pity me.’ 

Mifs Woodley prefled her clofely 
in her arms, and vowed, ‘ That while 
fhe was unhappy, from whatever 
caufe, fhe ftill would pity her.’ 

‘Go to Mr. Dorriforth then, and 
prevent him from impofing upon lord 
Frederick.’ 

‘ But that impofition is the only 
means of preventing the duel,’ re- 
plied mifs Woodley. ‘The moment 
{ have told him that your affection 
was but counterfeited, he will no 
longer refufe accepting the chal- 
lenge.’ 

« Then at all events I am undone,’ 
exclaimed mifs Milner, ¢ for the duel 
is horrible, even beyond every thing 
elf{e.’ 7 


* How 
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« How fo?” returned mifs Woodley, 
« fince you have declared you do not 
care for lord Frederick.’ 

«But are you {fo blind,’ returned 
mifs Milner, with a degree of madnefs 
zn her looks, £ as to believe I do not 
care for Mr. Dorriforth? Oh! Mis 
Woodley! I love him with all the 
paftion of a miftrefs, and with all the 
tendernefs of a wife.’ 

Thus was extorted from mifs Mil- 
ner, by her terror at the danger to 
which her guardian was expofed, tha 

afion for him, which till then the 
herfelf had fcarce fufpected. 

Miis Woodley, who beheld the 
paffion of her friend for a clergyman 
of the Roman church, under the mott 
folemn vows of celibacy, with horror, 
yet acted on this occafion with ail the 
iid elity and delicacy of a true friend, 
and refolved upon every method to 
root it from her heart. She repre- 
fented the necefiity, ¢ that they fhould 
no longer r: *main unde the fame roof.’ 
—In the mean time, Dortiforth is 
atlonifhed at her unaccountable in- 
confifiency ; as, notwithitanding the 


recent declaration of her paffion for 
ford Frederick Lawaly, the would not 


permit her guardian to intimate to 
that nobleman that he might yet 4ofe 
for fuccefs ; and fhe foon after put the 
molt abfolute negative upon his pro- 
pofals. By mifs Woodley’s contri- 
vance, the feparation fo neceflary to 
the happinefs of her friend was at laft 
effected; and milfs Milner accepted 
the invitation of fir Harry and lady 
Luneham, to fpend a few months at 
their houfe in Bath.—During this 
vifit, lord Elmwood died, aned the 
title and eftate devolved on Dorri- 
forth. It fvon appeared, unexpected - 
ly, that the obftructions to an union be- 
tween the latter and mifs Milner were 
not infuperable, as it was foon found to 
be cuftomary with the pope to grant 
a difpenfation from the clerical vows, 
to prevent the title of a noble family 
from becoming extin@ for 
heirs. In a word, mifs Milner was 
feon happy to find herfelf again in 
London—in the houfe of her guar- 
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dian—and that guardian no longer 
bound to a fingle life, but enjoinea te 
marry. 

Lord Elmwood foon procured the 
difpenfaticn from his vows. A thou- 
faad little incidents flattered mifs Mil- 
ner with the idea that her guardian 
loved her, and that fhe fhould focn 
receive a declaration of his paffion. 
But thefe hopes were deftroyed, when 
he propofed another gentleman te 
her, and pleaded his caufe with great 
urgency. 

Inconfe quence, her melancholy hu- 
mour was now predominant; fhe con- 
fined herfelfat home, and yet, by her 
own order, was denied to all her vili- 
tors.—Whether this arofe from pure 

melancholy, or the fill lingering hope 
of making her conquett, by that fe- 
datenefs of gee which "he knew 
her guardian admired, fhe herielf 
perhaps did not perfectly know.— 
Be that as it may, lord Elmweod 
could not but obferve this change, and 
one morning thought fit to mention, 
and to appli 1ud it. 

Mi& Woodley and the were at work 
together when he came into the room ; 
and after fitting feveral minutes, and 
talking upon ‘indifferent fubjects, to 
which his ward replied with a dejeCtion 
ia her voice and manner—he faid, 

‘ Perhaps [ am wrong, mifs Milner, 
but I have obferved that you are lately 
more thoughtful than ufual.’ 

She blufhed, as fhe always did 
when the fubject was herfelfi—He 
coutinued, * Your health appears per- 
fectly retiored, and yet 1 have ob- 
ferved, you take no delight in your 
former amufements.’ 

‘ Are you forry for that, my 
lord ?? 

‘No, I am extremely glad; and 
I was going to congratulate you 
upon the change.—but give me 
leave to enquire, to what lucky ac 
cident we may attribute this altera- 
tion ?? 
© Your lordfhip then thinks all my 
commendable deeds arife from acci- 
deut, ani that I have no virtues of 
my own.’ 

«Pardon 
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* Pardon me, I think you have 
many.’ This he fpoke emphatically ; 
and her bluthes increafed. 

He refumed—*‘ How can I doubt 
of a lady’s virtues, when her counte- 
nance gives mefuch evident proofs of 
them ?—Believe me, mifs Milner, that 
in the midf of your gayeft follies, 
while you thus continue to bluth, I 
fhall reverence your internal fenfa- 
tions.” 

‘Oh! my lord, did you know 
fome of them, I am afraid you would 
think them unpardonable.’ 

This was fo much to the purpofe, 
that mi!s Woodley found herfelf alarm- 
ed—but without reafon—Mifs Milner 
loved too fincerely, to reveal it tothe 
object. — He anfivered, 

* And did you know fome of mine, 
you might think them equally unpar- 
donable.’ 

She turned pale, and could no 
longer guide her needie—in the fond 
tranfport of her heart fhe imagined 
that his love for her was among the 
fenfations to which he alluded.—She 
was too much embarrafled to reply, 
and he continued, 

‘We have all much to pardon in 
one another; and I know not whether 
the officious perfon who forces, even 
his good advice, is not as blameable 
as the obftinate one, who will not 
litten to it.—And now, having mace 
a preface to excufe you, fhould you 
once more refufe mine, I fhall ven- 
ture to give it.’ 

«My lord, I have never yet re- 
fufed to follow your advice, but where 
my own peace of mind was fo nearly 
concerned, as to have made me cul- 
pable, had I complied.’ 

‘ Well, madam, I fubmit to your 

determinations ; and fhall never again 
eppofe your inclination to remain fin- 
gle? 
_. This fentence, as it excluded the 
idea of foliciting for himfelf, gave lier 
the utmoft pain; and her eye glanced 
at him full of reproach.—He did not 
obferve it, but went on. 

‘ While you continue unmarried, it 
feems to have been your father’s in- 
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tention that you fhould continue under 
my immediate care; but as I mean 
for the fu'ure to refide chiefly in the 
country — aniwer me candidly, do you 
think you could be happy there, for 
at leaft three parts of the year?’ 

‘ After a fhort hefitation,’ fhe re- 
plied,—‘ I have no obiection.’ 

* lam glad to hear it,’ he returned? 
eagerly, ‘ for it is my earneft defire to 
have you with me—your welfare is 
dear to me as my own; and were. we 
apart, continual apprehenfions would 
prey upon my mind.’ 

The tear ftarted in her eye, at the 
earnettnefs that accompanied thefe 
words ;—he faw it, and to foften her 
ftill more with the fenfe of his efteem 
for her, he increafed his earneftnets 
while he faid, 

«If you will take the refolution to 
quit London for the time | mention, 
there ihall be no means omitted to 
make the country all you can wifh— 
I hall infit epon mifs Woodley’s 
company for beth our fakes; and it 
will not only be my fludy to form fuch 
a fociety as you may approve, but I 
am certaia it will be lixewife the iludy 
of lady Elmwood—’ 

He was going on, but as ifa poni- 
ard had thruft her to the heart, fhe 
writhed under this unexpected ftroke. 

He faw her countenance change— 
he locked at her ftecfaitly. 

It was not a common change from 
jey to forrow, from content to un- 
eafinefs, which mifs \iilner difcover- 
ed—-ihe felt, and fhe expreffed an- 
guith.—Lord Hlmweod was alarmed 
and thocked. She did not weep, but 
fhe called mifs Woodley to come to 
her, with a voice that indicated a de- 
gree of agony. 

«My lord,’ (cried mifs Woodley, 
fecing his confternation, and tremb- 
ling left he fhould guefs the fecret} 
‘My lord, mifs Milner has again de- 
ceived you--you muft not take her 
from London-—it is that, whiclris the 
caufe of her uneafinefs.’ 

He feemed more amazed ftill, and 
fill more fhocked at her duplicity 
than at her tortuie. —* Good heaven 
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exclaimed he, * How am I to accom- 
plith her wifhes ? What am I to do? 
How can I judge, if the will not con- 
fide in me, but thus for ever deceive 
me ?? 

She leaned, pale as death, on the 
fhoulder of miis Woodley, her eye 
fixed, with apparent inienfibility to 
all that was faid, while he continued, 

« Heaven is my witnefs, if 1 knew 
—If I could conceive the means how 
to make her happy, I would facrifice 
my own happinets to hers.’ 

‘ My lord,’ faid mifs Woodley with 
a fmile, ‘ perhaps I may call upon 
you hereafter to fulfil your word.’ 

He was totally ignorant what fhe 
meant, nor had he leifure, from the 
confufion of his thoughts, to reflect 
upon her meaning ; he neverthelefs 
replied, with warmth, * Do.— You 
fhall find I’il perform it.—Do.—1 wiil 
faithfully perform it.’ 

The lady Elmwood, to whom his 
lordfhip had alluded, was mifs Fen- 
ton, to whom he was to be united as 
foon as the mourning for the late ear] 
was over. But this intended union 
was not the refult of ve: it was 
dictated merely by thofe family ccn/i- 
derations which had rendered it expe- 
dient to procure a difpentation from 
his vows. 

On a particular incident which hap- 
pened afterward, mifs Woodley with- 
ed to incite her regard for lord Fre- 
derick Lawnly. 

* What, love a rake, a man of pro- 
feffed gallantry ? impoffible.—'To me, 
a common rake is as odious, as a 
common proftitute is to a man of the 
niceft feelings.—Where can be the 
joy, the pride, of in{piring a paflion 
which fifty others can equally infpire -’ 

« Strange,’ cried mifs Woodley, 
* that you, who poffefs fo many fol- 
lies incident to your fex, fhould, in 
the difpofal of your heart, have fenti- 
ments fo contrary to women in ge- 
neral.’ 

e My dear mifs Woodley,’ returned 
fhe, ‘ put in competition the languid 
addrefles of a libertine, with the ani- 
mated affection of a fober man, and 
judge which 1. the dominion ?? 


Lord Frederick, it feems, had, 
from mere accident, handed mis 
Milner into her carriage, on her re- 
turn with mifs Woodley from the 
opera, and with this circumftance, 
Lord Elmwood, by another accident, 
was acquainted. 

In a converfation that enfued with 
mils Woodley alone, he faid, ¢ I think 
mifs Milner was extremely to blame, 
in giving lord Frederick an opportu- 
nity of {peaking to her, unlefs fhe 
means that he fhall renew his ad- 
drefies.’ 

‘ That, I am fure,’ replied mifs 
Woodley, * fhe does zot mean—and I 
aflure you, my lord, ferioufly, it was 
by mere accident fhe faw him yefter- 
day evening, or permitted his attend- 
ance upon her to her carriage.’ 

« I am glad to hear it,’ he returned 
quickly ; ‘ for although I am not of a 
fufpicious nature, yet in regard to her 
affection for him, I cannot but itll 
have my doubts.’ 

« You need have none, my lord,’ 
replied mifs Woodley, with a {mile 
of confidence. 

* And yet you muft own her beha- 
viour has warranted them—has it not 
been in this particular, incoherent and 
unaccountable ?” 

‘ The behaviour of a perfon in love, 
no doubt,’ faid mifs Woodley. 

‘Don’t I fay fo ?? replied he warm- 
ly; ¢ and is not that a juft reafon for 
my fufpicions ?? 

« But is there only one man in the 
world on whom thole fufpicions can 
fix?’ faid mifs Woodley, with the 
colour mounting into her face. 

‘Not that I know of—not one 
more that I know of,’ he replied, with 
aitonifhment at what fhe had infinu- 
ated, and yet with a perfect aflurance 
that fhe was in the wrong. 

‘ Perhaps I am miitaken,’ anfwered 
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‘ Nay, that is impoflible too,’ re- 

1ed_ he with anxiety—* You fhare 

confidence—you are perpetually 

with her; and if fhe did not confide 

in you, which I know, and rejoice 

that fhe does) you would yet be ac- 
guainted with all her ee 
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* I believe I am perfe tly acquainted 


with them,’ replied milfs Woodley, 
with a fignificance in her voice and 
manner which convinced him there 
was fome fecret to learn. * 

After a hefitation— 

‘It is far from me,’ replied he; 
*to wilh to be intrufled with the pri- 
vate fentiments of thofe who defire to 
withhold them from me; much lefs 
would 1 take any unfair means to be 
informed of them.—1o afk any more 
queftions of you, I believe, would be 
unfair.— Yet I cannot but lament that 
1 am not as well informed as you are, 
—I with to prove my fricndthip to 
mils Milner, but the will not fuffer 
me—and every itep that I take for 
her happinefs, | take in the moit per- 
plexing uncertainty.’ 

Mils Woodley fighed—but the did 
not {peak.—Hle feemed to wait for 
her reply ; but as fhe made none, he 
proceeded — 

« lf ever breach of confidence could 
be tolerated, I certainly know no oc- 
cafion that would fo juitly authorife it 

s the prefent.—I am not only proper 
re character, but from = circum- 
itances, to be relied upon—my in- 
terett is fo nearly connetted with the 
intereft, and my happinefs w:th the 
happinefs of my ward, that thofe 
principles, as well as my honour, 
would protect her againit every peril 
arifing from my being truited.’ 

«Gh! my lord,’ cried mi‘s Wood- 

ey, with a molt forcible accent, ‘ 7 
are the lait perfon on earth the would 
pardon me for entrufting.’ 

‘ Why fo?’ faid he, warmly. ‘ But 
that is the way — the perfon who is 
our friend we ciltrult—where a com- 
mon intereit is concerned, we are 
afhamed of drawing on a common 
danger ~— afraid of advice, though that 
advice is to fave us.—Miis Woodley,’ 
faid he, changing his voice with ex- 
cels <P nag ge s, ‘do you not be- 
lieve, that I would do any thing to 
make mits Milner nappy ? 

‘ Any thing in honour, my lord,’ 

‘She can defire nothing farther.’ 
“-He replied in agitatioa, ‘ Are her 


defires fo unw arrartable, that I can- 
not grant them? 

Mifs Woodley again did not fpeale 

—and he continued ~ 

‘ Great as my {riendfhip is, there 
are certainly bounds to 1t—bo: unds 
that fhall iave her in {pice of * herfelf;’ 
—and he raifed his voice. 

* In the difpofal of themfelves,’ re- 
fumed he, with a lefs vehement tone; 
* that great, thet terrific difpofal in 
marriage, (at which I have always 
looked with far and d iimay) there is 
no accounting for the raihnefs of a 
woman’s choice, or fometimes for tne 
depravity of her tafte.--But in fuch 4 
cate, mifs Milner’s election of a huf- 
pand fhall not d rect mine.- If fhe 
does not know how to eitimate her 
own value, I do.—Indepencent cf 
her fortune, fhe has beauty to capti- 
vate the heart of any man; and with 
all her follies, fhe has a frankneS ia 
her manner, an unatieed wifdem in 
her thoughts, a vivacity.in her con- 
verfation; and wit! val, a ioftnefs in her 

emeanour, that might a'one engage 
the affedtions of a man of the niceit 
fentiments, and the ‘trongett under- 
fianding.—1 will not fee all thefe qua 
lities and accomplifhments debafed. -- 
It is my Otlice to protect h er from the 
confequerces of a degrading choice, 
and | will.’ 

‘My lord, mifs 
not a depraved one ; 
fined.’ 

« What can you mean by that, mifs 
Woodley ? You talk myiicnoutly.— 

Is the not afraid thac 1 will thwart her 
inclinations ?’ 

* She is fure that you will, my lord.’ 

‘then mutt not the perion be un- 
worthy of her ?? . 

Miis Woodley rofe from her feat — 
the clatyed her hands —every ook and 
every geiture proved her alternate re- 
{olution and irrefoluiion of procced- 
ing.—Lord Elmwoo.t’s attention was 
ar. cited before ; but now it was hxed 
to a degree whicn her manner only 
could occafion, ” 

‘ My lord,’ faid the, with a tremu- 
lous voice, * promile me, declare te 


Milner’s tafte 1s 
it 1s but too re- 
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me, nay, fwear to me, that it fhall 
ever remain a fecret in your own 
breaft, and I will reveal to you, on 
whom fhe has placed her affections.’ 

This preparation made lord Elm- 
wood tremble, and he ran over in- 
ftantly in his mind all the perfons he 
could recolleét, im order to arrive at 
the knowledge by thought, quicker 
than by words.—It was in vain he 
tried, and he once more turned his 
laquiring eyes upom mifs Woodley. — 
He faw her filent and covered with 
confufion.— Again. he fearched his 
own thoughts, nor ineffectually as be- 
fore.—At the firit glance, the object 
was prefented, and he beheld—+im- 
elf. 

The rapid emotion of varying paf- 
fions, which immediately darted over 
his features, informed mifs Woodley 
that her fecret was difcovered—fhe 
hid her face, while the tears that fell 
down to her bofom, confirmed the 
truth of his fuggettion, beyond what 
oaths could have done.—A fhort in- 
terval of filence followed, during which, 
fhe fuffered tortures for the manner in 
which he would next addrefs her— 
swo feconds gave her this reply :- 

* For God’s fake take care what 
you are doing—you are deftroying 
my profpeéts of futurity—you are 
making this world too dear too me.’ 

Her drooping head was then lifted 
up, and fhe caught the eye of Dorri- 
forth; fhe faw it beam expectation, 
amazement, joy, ardour, and love.— 
Nay, there was a fire, a vehemence 
in the quick fafcinating rays it fent 
forth, fhe never before had feen — 
it filled her with alarm—fhe wifhed 
him to love mifs Milner, but to love 
her with moderaiion.—Mifs Woodley 
was too little veried in the fubjeé, to 
know, this would have been not to 
love at all; at leaft, not to the extent 
of breaking through engagements, 
and all the various obitacles that fill 
militated againft their union. 

Lord Elmwood was fenfible of the 
embarraffinent his prefence gave miis 


Woodley, and underftood the re: 
proaches which fhe feemed to vent 
upon herfelf in filence.—To relieve 
her from both, he laid his hand with 
force upon his heart, and faid, « De 
you believe me ?? 

«I do, my lord,’ fhe anfwered, 
trembling. 

«J will make no unjuft ufe of what 
I know,’ he replied with firmnefs. 

«I believe you,. my lord.’ 

« But for what my paffions now dic. 
tate,’ continued. he, ‘ I. will not an- 
fwer.—They are confufed—they are 
triumphant at prefent.—I-have never 
yet, however, been vanquifhed by 
thera; and even upon this-occafion, 
my reafon fhall combat them to the 
lait—and my reafon fhall fail me, 
before I do wrong.’ 

We are now come to the moft in- 
terefting oe of the /econd volume, 
which ends, after a variety of inci- 
dents, all related in the fame beauti- 
ful dramatic form, and replete with 
the mof important inftruction, in the 
marriage of lord Elmwood with mifs 
Milner. 

But before this took place, while 
various circumftances had announced 
the certainty of their union, there 
were various, though delicate ftrug- 
gles for power between the ward, now 
the muiftre/s, and the guardian, now 
the Jover ; and one great incident pro- 
duced a quarrel, which, for a time, 
feemed to preclude all poffibility of 
accommodation : for if lord Elmwood 
while the guardian only,. had been 
anxious to preferve his ward from the 
fatal effects of diffipation, that anxiety. 
became ftronger now that he beheld 
in her his future wife, on whofe con- 
duét the happinefs of both fo effentially 
depended. On the other hand, mils 
Milner, in the power of the miftrefs, 
had forgotten the obedience of the 
ward. She went to a mafquerade in 
defiance of lord Elmwood, and an 
everlafting feparation had nearly taken 
place. 

[ To be concluded in our next..] 
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Rea of rank and fortune 
feems not only favourable, but 
even neceflary to a pure and uninter- 
rupted friendfhip. Seldom will a man 
of fortune be able to gain the fincere 
friendfhip of any of his dependants. 
Though he treat them with the moft 
obliging condefcenfion, and load them 
with favours; yet ftill, either the 
fenfe of dependence, or refentment 
for imaginary injuries, or impatience 
of the debt of gratitude, or fome other 
fimilar reafon, will be likely to pre- 
vent them from regarding him with 
cordial affection. Servants are but 


- rarely faithful even to the moft indul- 


gent mafter: Shak{peare’s old Adam 
4s a very amiable, but a very uncom- 
mon character. Indeed you may as 
foon expect to find the virtues and the 
generous courage of the -chevalier 
Bayard among our military men of 
the prefent age, as to And an eld Adam 
among the prefent race of fervants. 
-It is no lefs vain for the poor man:to 
‘hope to acquire 2.fincere friend among 
‘his fuperiors in rank and fortune. 
The fuperior is generally difpofed to 
exact fich profound deference, fuch 


Bratitude, fuch refpect, even fiom the 


inferior whom he admits ‘into his in- 
timacy, that the equal amicable inter- 


-courfe of friendfhip can fcarce ever 


take place between them. Among 
the letters of the younger Pliny, we 
are pleafed ‘to find many monuments 
-of the goodnefs of his heart. Anum- 
‘ber of his epiftles addreffed to friends 
in meaner circumftances, appeared to 
have been accompanied with very 
confiderable prefents, which by his 
opulence he was well enabled to be- 
ftow. But he takes care to let thofe 
humble friends know the weight of 
the obligations which he conferred, 
rand the vaftnefs of the debt of grati- 
tude which they owed to him, in fuch 
plain, nay even indelicate terms, that 
though they might receive his favours 
‘with gratitude and regard him as their 


A Memorable Example of F Ri1ENDSHIP in PAGAN ANTIQUITY; 
compared with a beautiful Inflance in the New TESTAMENT. 
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benefactor, yet they could never re- 
gard him as a man with whom they 
might cultivate the free eafy inter- 
courfe of friendthip. 

The memorable anecdote, however, 
sof Eudamidas and Aretheus, recorded 
by an ancient.Greek author, affords 
a fingular.inftance. of a cordial friend- 
fhip iubfifting between perfons in very 
cnequal circumftances. Aretheus dy- 
ing beforethe other, and leaving 2 
wife agd daughter.to whom he had no 
fortune nor even means of fubfittence 
to bequeath, enjoined his rich friend, 
in his will, to take the charge of 
them on himfelf, and to fupport them 
in a liberal manner: nor did he in- 
treat this from his humanity, but de- 
manded it from -his-frienciimp. He 
had made a fure provifion for his fa- 
mily. His rich friend delayed not to 
comply with his dying injunction. 
He readily took upon himfelf the 
charge of the wife and daughter of 
his deceafed friend, treated them with 
kindnefs, and at laft divided his whole 
fortune equally between his own only 
daughter and the child of his friend. 
This is an agreeable inftance of the 
power of friendfhip: but fuchinftances 
are not to be expected to occur fre- 
quently in ordinary life, any more 
than the ftoic virtue of Cato, or the 
modeft piety of a Nelfon. 

The divine author of our Religion, 
in the concluding cataftrophe of his 
life, gave a very decifive proof that 
fentiments of the ftrongeit perfonal 
attachment and friendfhip were not 
unworthy of being admitted into his 
facred bofom: they .wereiteo deeply, 
indeed, impreffed, to be extinguithed 
even by the mott excruciating -tor- 
menis. In thofe dreadful moments, 
oblerving among the afflicted wi:neffes 
of his painful and ignominious fuifer- 
ings, that faithful follower who is de- 
fcribed by the hiftorian as ¢ the difci- 
ple whom he loved ;’ ne diitinguithed 
him by the moft convincing infiance 
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pf fuperior confidence, efteem, and 
affection, that ever was exhibited to 
the admiration of mankind. For, 
under ¢'rcumitances of the moft ago- 
nizing torments, when it might be 
thought impofibie for human nature 
to retain any other fenfibility but that 
of its own inexprefible fufferings, he 
recommended to the ca:e and pro- 
teciion of this his tried and approved 
friend, in terms of peculiar regard 
and endearment, the moft tender and 
facred cbjeét of his private affeétions. 
But no language ,can reprefent this 
pathetic and attecting fcene with a 
force and energy equal to the fablime 
fimplicity cf the Evangelift’s own nar- 
rative: ¢ Now there ilood by the crofs 
of Jelus, his mother and his mother’s 
jifter, and Mary Magdalene. When 
Jefus faw his mother and the difciple, 
jianding by, whom he loved; he 
faith to the difcipie, behold thy mo- 
ther! And from that hour that difci- 
ple cook her to his own home.’ 

It may fafely be afferted, that 
among all thofe memorable exaniples 
of friendihip, which have been cele- 
brated with the highett encomiums by 
the ancierits, there cannot be produced 
a fingle inflance in which the moft 
diftinguifling features of exalted amity 
are fo ftrongly displayed as in the 
foregoing relation. ‘The only one, 
perhap:, that bears even a faiat fmi- 
hitude to it, is that famous traniaction, 
already related, which paffed between 
kudamidas and Aretheus. But when 
the very different circum{ances at- 
tending the refpective examples are 
duly confidered, it muft be acknow- 
Jecged, that tae former rifes as much 
above the latter in the proof it exhi- 
bits of fublime friendfhip, as it does 
in the dignity of the charatters con- 
cerned. 

jt is not improper here to mention 
another inflance, in which our Bleffed 
Savior has inculcated the duties of 
frendihip, not merely by precept, but 


by example, ‘The evangelift, in re- 


lating the miracle which Chrift per- 
formed at Bethany, by reitoring a per- 
fon to life, who had lain fome days in 
the grave, introduces his narrative by 
emphatically obferving, that ‘ Jefus 
loved Lazarus ;’ intimating, it fhouid 
feem, that the fentiments which Chrift 
entertained of Lazarus were a diftinct 
and peculiar ipecies of that gencral 
benevolence with which he was ac- 
tuated toward all mankind. Agree- 
ably to this explication of the facred 
hittorian’s meaning, when the fitters 
of Lazarus fent to acquaint Jefus with 
the ftate in which their brother lay, 
they did not even mention his name ; 
but, pointing him out by a more ho- 
nourable and equally notorious defig- 
nation, the terms of their meflage 
were, ‘Behold! he whom thou lovelt 
is fick !? Accordingly, when he in- 
forms his difciples of the notice he had 
thus received, his expreffion is, ‘Our 
friend Lazarus fleepeth.’? Now that 
Chriit did not upon this occafion ufe the 
word friend in its loofe undiftinguithing 
acceptation, but in a reftrained and 
{tri¢tly appropriated fenfe, is not only 
manifelt from this plain account of the 
fact itielf, but appears farther evident 
from the fequel. For as he was ad- 
vancing to the grave, accompanied 
by the relations of the deceafed, he 
diicovered the fame emotions of grief 
as fwelled the bofoms of thofe with 
whom Lazarus had been moft inti- 
mately connected ; and fympathizing 
with their common forrow, he melted 
intotears. ‘Lhis circumitance was toa 
remarkable to efcape particular ob- 
fervation : and it drew from the fpec- 
tators, what one fhould think it mutt 
neceflarily draw from every reader, 
this natural and obvious reflection, 
© Behold! how he loved him! 

Upon the whole, then, it ap- 
pears, that the divine founder of the 
Chriftian religion, as well by his own 
example as by the fpirit of his moral 
do€trine, has not only encouraged but 
confecrates friend{hip.’ 
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ConsIDERATIONS on the Composition and CHARACTER of the 
FrencH NaTIonaL AsseMBLY. 


When Mr. Burke’s celebrated * Reflections on the Revolution of France’ firft ape 
peared, we prefeated our Readers, as a Specimen of that Work, with his 
Jevere Striciures om the Compofition and Character of the French National 
Affembly*. It has been fince intimated to us, that whenever thofe Stvidures 
foould be noticed by any of Mr. Burke’s numerous Anfwerers, we ought un- 


gueftionably to evince our Impartiality, 


by inferting their Objervations. As we 


readily allow the full Force of this Suggeftion, we fhail bere give, without 


further Preface, jome Confiderations 


on the fame Subje&, extracted from 


‘ Vindicie Gallicz ; a Defence of the French Revolution, by Mr. Mackintoh. 


VENTS are rarely feparated 
by the hiftorian from the cha- 
raéter of thofe who are confpicuous in 
conduéting them. From it alone they 
often receive the tinge which deter- 
mines their moral colour.—What is 
admired as noble pride in Sully, 
would be execrated as intolerable ar- 
rogance in Richlieu. But the degree 
of this influence varies with the im- 
portance of the events.—In the or- 
dinary affairs of ftate it is great, be- 
caufe in faét they are only of import- 
ance to pofterity, as they illuftrate 
the characters of thofe who have acted 
diftinguifhed parts on the theatre of 
the world. But in events, which 
themfelves are of immenfe magni- 
tude, the character of thofe who con- 
duét them becomes of far lefs relative 
importance. No ignominy is at the 
prefent day reflected on the revolu- 
tion of 1688 from the ingratitude of 
Churchill, or the treachery of Sun- 
derland. ‘The purity of Somers, and 
the profligacy of Sunderland, are 
equally loft in the {plendour of that 
great tranfaction, in the fenfe of its 
benefits, and the admiration of its 
juttice. No moral impreffion remains 
on our mind, but that whatever voice 
fpeaks truth, whatever hand eftablifhes 
freedom, delivers the oracles and dif- 
penfes the gifts of God. 
If this be true of the depofition of 


* In our Magazine for November 1790, 


r,elnting the Entry of the Proceffion in 


os the Grand French Cont.deration, July 14, 1750. 





James IT, it is far more fo of the 
French Revolution. Among many 
circumftances which diftinguiihed that 
event, as unexampled in hiftory, it 
was none of the leaft extraordinary, 
that it might truly be faid to have 
been a Revolution «wrhout leaders. It 
was the effect of general caufes ope- 
rating on the people. It was the re- 
volt of a nation enlightened from a 
common fource. Hence it has de- 
rived its peculiar character, and hence 
the merits of the moft confpicuous in- 
dividuals have had little influence on 
its progrefs. The character of the 
National Aflembly is of fecondary 
importance indeed. But as Mr. Burke 
has expended fo much invective againft 
that body, a few ftriétures on his re- 
prefentation of it will not be impro- 

Te 

The reprefentation of the third 
eftate was, as he juftly flates, com- 
pofed of lawyers, phyficians, mer- 
chants, men of letters, tradefmen, 
and farmers. ‘Tte choice was indeed 
limited by neceffity, for except men 
of thefe ranks and profeffions, the 
people had no objeéts of election, the 
army and the church being engrofled 
by the nobility.—* No veitige of the 
landed intereit of the country appeared 
in this reprefentation.’— For an ob- 
vious reafon—Becaufe the zobility of 
France, like the gentry of England, 


accompanied hy a beautiful Copper-plate, 
to the Field of Marsy on the Celebration 


avmed 
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formed almoft exclufively the landed 
intereft of the kingdom. Thefe pro- 
feffions then could only furnith repre- 
fentatives for the Yiers Erat.—'They 
form the majority of that middle rank 
among whom almoft all the fenfe and 
wirtue of fociety refide. Their pre- 
tended incapacity for political aftairs 
4s an arrogant fiction of ftatefmen 
which the niftory of revolutions has 
ever belied. Thefe emergencies have 
never failed to create politicians. ‘The 
dubtle counfellors of Philip Ii, were 
baffied by the burgomatters of Amfter- 
dam and Leyden.—The oppreifion of 
England fummoned into exiftence a 
race of ftatefmen in her colonies. ‘The 
Jawyers of Bofton, and the planters 
of Virginia, were transfoimed into 
minifters and negociators, who proved 
themfelves inferior neither in wifdom 
as legiflators, nor in dexterity as po- 
liticians. Thefe faéts evince that the 
powers of man<ind have been unjuftly 
depreciated, the difficulty of political 
affairs .artfully magnified, and that 
there exifts a quantity of talent /ateut 
among men, which rifes to the level 
of the great occafion that cails it 
forth. 

But the predominance of the pro- 
feffion of the law, that profeifion 
avhich teaches men to augur mifgo- 
vernment at a diltance, and {nuff the 
approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze *, was the fatal fource from 
which, if we may believe Mr. Burke, 
have arifen the calamities of France. 
The majority of the third eftate was 
indeed compofed of lawyers.—Their 
talents of public fpeaking, and their 
profeifional habits of examining quef- 
tions analogous to thofe of politics, 
rendered them the moft probabie ob- 
jects of popular choice, efpecially in 
a defpotic country, where political 
fpeculation was no natural amufement 
for the leifure of opulence. But it 
does not appear that the majority of 
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them confifted of the unlearned, me- 
chanical members of the profeffion +. 
From the lift of the States-General, it 
fhould feem that the majority were 
provincial advocates, a name of very 
different import.from country attorneys, 
and whofe importance is not to be 
eftimated by purely Englifh ideas. 
All forenfic talent and eminence is 
Jere concentered in the capital. But 
in France, the inftitution of circuits 
did not exift. The provinces were 
imperfettly united, their laws various, 
their judicatures diitin®t, and .almoft 
independert. [welve or thirteen par- 
liameats fermed as many circles of 
advocates, who nearly emulated in 
learning and eloquence the Parifian 
bar.—'lhis difperfion of talent was in 
fome refpeét alfo the neceflary effet of 
the immenfity of the kingdom. No 
liberal man will in England beftow on 
the Irifh and Scottith bar the epithet 
provincial, witha view of degradation. 
The parliaments of many provinces 
in France, prefented as wide a field 
for talent as the fupreme courts of 
Ireland and Scotland. The parlia- 
ment of Rennes, for example, dif- 
penfed juftice to a province which 
contained two million three hundred 
thoufand inhabitants { a population 
equal to that of fome refpectable 
kingdoms of Europe. ‘The cities of 
Bourdeaux, Lyons, and Marfeilles, 
furpafs in wealth and population Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm, Peterfburgh, 
aad Berlin.—Such were the theatres 
on which the provincial advocates 
of France purfued profeffional fame. 
A general convention of the Britih 
empire would yield perhaps as diftin- 
guithed a place to Curran and Erfkine, 
and the other eminent and accom- 
plifhed barrifters of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh as to thofe of the capital. And 
on the fame principles have the 
Thourets and Chapeliers of Rowen, and 
Rennes, acquired as great an afcendant 


* Mr. Burke’s Speech on American Affairs, 1775. 
+ Sce an accurate lift of them in the fupplement to the Journal de Paris, 31ft of 


May, 1789. 


t See a report on the population of France, to the National Affembly, by M. Bi fon 


ae la Tour, Sasene and Geographer to the King, 1790. 
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jn the National Affembly as the Tar- 
ets and Camus’s of the Parifian bar. 


The proof that this ¢ faculty’ influ-’ 


ence, as Mr. Burke chufes to phrafe 
it, was not injurioufly predominant, 
is to be found in the decrees of the 
aflembly refpeéting the judicial order. 
It muft have been their object to have 
eftablithed what he calls «a litigious 
conititution.” The contrary has fo 
notorioufly been the cafe; all their 
decrees have fo obvioully tended to 
leffen the importance of lawyers, by 
facilitating arbitrations, by the adop- 
tion of juries, by diminifhing the ex- 
pence and tedioufnefs of fuits, by the 
deftruétion of an intricate and bar- 
barous jurifprudence, and by. the fim- 
plicity introduced into all judicial pro- 
ceedings, that their fyitem has been 
accufed of a direét tendency. to ex- 
tinguifh the profeffion of the lav: A 
fyftem which may be condemned as 
leading to vifionary excefs, but which 
cannot be pretended to bear very 
ftrong marks of the fuppofed afcend- 
ant of ‘ chicane.’ 

To the lawyers, befide the paro- 
chial clergy, whom Mr. Burke con- 
temptuouily. fliles « Country Curates *,’ 
were added, thofe noblemen whom he 
fo feverely ftigmatizes as deferters 
from their order. Yet the deputation 
of the nobility who firit joined the 
commons, and to whom therefore 
that title beft belongs, was not com- 
pofed of men whom defperate fortunes 
and profigate ambition prepare for 
civil confufion. In that number were 
found the heads of the moft ancient 
and opulent families in France; the 
Rochefoucaults, the Richlicus, the 
Montmorencies, the Noailles. <A- 
mong them was M. Lally, who has 
received fuch liberal praife fom Mr. 
Burke, and it will be difficult to dif- 
cover in one individual of that body 
any interett adverfe to the preferva- 
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tion of order, the fecurity of rank and 
wealth, 

Mr. Mackintofh next proceeds to 
anfwer Mr. Burke’s reprefentation of 
the {pirit and general views that have 
guided the National Affembly, This 
leads him. to: a Confideration of the 
Confifcation of the Effects of the Cler- 
gy, the Abolition of Monachifm, and 
the Emiffion of the Affignats or Pa- 
per Money. But as we have not 
given Mr. Burke’s Sentiments om 
thefe importannt fubjeéts, we fhall. 
clofe this article with Mr. Mackin- 
tofh’s fentiments of the monied intereff,. 
as diftinguifhed from the landed intereft 
of nations, and with his refleétions on: 
the influence which the writings of 
the French Philofophers may be fup- 
pofed to have had in producing this 
unexampled revolution. 

The commercial, or monied in- 
tereft, has in all nations of Europe 
(taken as a body) been lefs preju- 
diced,. more liberal, and more intelli- 
gent, than the landed gentry. Their 
views are enlarged by a wide inter- 
courfe with mankind, and hence the 
important influence of commerce in 
liberalizing the modern world. We 
cannot wonder then that this enlight- 
ened clafs of men ever prove the moft 
ardent in the caufe of freedom, the 
moftt zealous for political reform. It 
is not wonderful that philofophy fhould 
find in them more docile pupils, and 
liberty more aétive friends, than in a 
haughty and prejudiced ariftocracy. 
The revolution in 1688 produced the 
fame divifion in England. ‘The mo- 
nied intereft long formed the ftrength 
of Wb:z¢i/m, while a majority of the 
landed gentlemen continued zealous 
Tories. It isnot unworthy of remark, 
that the pamphleteers of ‘Toryifm ac- 
cufed the Whigs of the fame hoftility 
to religion, of which Mr. Burke now 
fuppoies the exiftence in Franc. 


* The French word Curé anfwers in no refpeé&t whatever to the Engliih word 
Curate, but to Refor, the holder of an unimpropriated bencfice; and their word 
Vicaire does not anfwer to our Vicar, the incumbent of an impropriated parifh, bat 


to our Curate, the Deputy of ancther. 


The French, therefore, never fay Le Re&eur 


& fon Curé, or Le Vicaire & fon Curé, but Le Curé & fon Vicaire—the Recor and 
bis Curate. 


Epi1or. 
‘They 
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They predicted the deftruction of the 
church, and even the downfall of 
Chrilttianity itfelf, from the infiux of 
heretics, infidels and athei‘ts, which 
the new government of F.ngland pro- 
tected. ‘Their pamphlets have perifh- 
ed with the topic which gave them 
birth, but the talents and fame of 
Swift have preferved his, which fur- 
nifh abundant proof of this coinci- 
dence in clamour between the enemies 
of the Englifh, and the detractors of 
the French revolution. 

That the philofophers, the other 
party in this unwonted alliance be- 
tween affluence and literature, in this 
new union of authors and bankers, 
did prepare the revolution by their 
writings, it is the glory of its admirers 
to avow *. 

What the fpeculative opinions of 
thefe philofophers were on remote and 
mylterious queftions, is here of no 
importance. It is not as atheifts, or 
theifts, but as political’reafoners, that 
they are to be confidered in a political 
revolution. Ali their writings on the 
fubjeéts of metaphyfics and theology 
are foreign to the queftion. If Rouf- 
feau has had any influence in promot- 
ing the revolution, it is not by his 
Letters from the Mountains, but by his 
Social Contra&., If Voltaire contri- 
buted to fpread libs erality in France, 
it was not by his Philojophical Di®ion- 


A CuRtIouvus 


Nwnumeraste_ have been the in- 
ftances in which mankind have 
been actuated, in all ages, by that mott 
powerful principle, fuperftition, ope- 
rating in ignorant and uncultivated 
minds. From the time when the illuf- 
trious Galileo, in the beginning of the 
17th century, was imprifoned by the 
inquifition at Rome, for afferting the 
truth of the Copernican fyfiem of the 
univerfe, and obliged to abjure his 
heretical opinions, as they were called, 
by the ignorant mitres and red hats 


* Mr. Burke’s remark on the Englifh Free-thinkers ts unworthy of him. 
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‘ary, but by his defences of toleration; 


The obloquy of their atheifm (if it 
exifted) is perfonal—it does not be- 
long to the revolution, for that event 
could neither have been promoted or 
retarded by abiftract difcuffions of 
theology. The fuppofition of their 
confpiracy for the abolition of Chiit- 
tianity, is one of the moft extravagant 
chimeras that ever entered the human 
imagination. Let us grant their in- 
fidelity in the fulleft extent. Their 
philofophy muft have taught them 
that the paffions, whether rational or 
irrational, from which religion arifes, 
could be eradicated by no human 
power from the heart of man.—Their 
incredulity muft have made them in- 
different What particular mode of re- 
ligion might prevail. Thefe philofo- 
phers were not the apoflles of any 
new Revelation that was to fupplant 
the faith of Chritt. They knew that 
the heart can on this fubjeé bear no 
void, and they had no intereft in 
fubfiituting the Vedam, or the Koran, 
for the gofpel. They could have no 
reafonabie motives to promote any 
revolution in the popular faith. ‘Their 
purpofe was accomplifhed when the 
priefthood was difarmed. Whatever 
might be the freedom of their private 
fpeculations, it was not againft re- 
ligion, but againft the church, that 
their political hottility was directed. 


ANECDOTE. 


of that horrid court, to the prefent 
year one thoufand feven hundred and 
ninety-one, When the celebrated Cag- 
lioftro (an impoftor, no doubt) was 
condemned, in the fame city; as ‘an 
heretic, an herefiarch, a judiciary aflro- 
loger, a magician, and a free-mafor,’ 
the effeis of fuperftition have been 
confiderably diminifhed indeed, but 
have not been entirely eradicated. In 
the mean time, till reafon fhall aflume 
an entire, univerfal, and uncontrouled 
aicendency over men, it may be ai 


It mor 


refembles the rant by which Priefts inflame the languid bi igotry of their fanatical ad. 
herents, than the calm, ingenuous and manly criticiim of a philofopher and a icholar. 
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fant enough to call to recolleftion the 
abfurdities of former times; a very 
curious initance of which is contained 
in the following anecdote, which 
accounts, at the fame time, fur the 
origin of a well-known popular tra- 
dition: in the infancy of printing, 
John Fuft, or -Fauftus, a citizen of 
Mentz, and one of the earlieft priaters, 
had the policy to conceal his art; and 
to this policy we are indebted, as al- 
ready obferved, for the tradition of 
€ The Devil and Dr. Fauftus,’ handed 
down to the prefent times. Futt, in 
partnerfhip with Peter Schoeffer, hav- 
ing, in 1462, printed off a confiderable 
number of copies of the bible to imi- 
tate thofe which were commonly fold 
in M.S. Fuft undertook the fale of 
them at Paris, where the art of print- 
ing was then unknown. At firft he 
fold his copies for fo high a fum as 


$77 
500 or 60® crowns, the prices ufvally 
demanded by the fcribes. He after- 
ward lowered his price to fixty crowns, 
which created univerial a.:onifhment : 
but when he produced copies as fat as 
they were wanted, and lowered the 
price to thirty crowns, all Paris was 
agitated. The uniformity of the co- 
pies increafed the wonder ; informa- 
tions were given into the. police againt 
him as a magician; his lodgings were 
fearched ; and a great number of co- 
pies being found, they were feized : 
the red ink with which they were em- 
bellifhed was faid to be his blood ; it 
was ferioufly aljudged that he was in 
league with the cevil; and if he had 
not fled, mof probably he would have 
fhared the fate of thofe whom igno- 
rant and fuperititions judges con- 
demned in thofe days for wiichcraft. 


Anecdotes of the RULING Passion. 


Yo the Epiror of the UniversaL Macazine. 


SiR, 
I Was much pleafed with fome ex- 

cellent obfervations which appear- 
ed in your Magazine for March lat, 
p2ge 191, ¢ On the Prevalence of the 
Ruling Paffion in the lait moments of 
human Exiftence.’ ‘To the remark- 
able inftances of its prevalence, re- 
lated by your correfpondent, give me 
leave to add one in the perfon of that 
very fingular character the late Mr. 
Jonathan ‘yers, the proprietor of 
Vauxhall Gardens. When on his 
death-bed, and finding him/elf almott 
at the lait ga‘p, yet in the entire pof- 
feffion of his fenfes, he caufed him- 
felf to be taken out of his bed, wrap- 
ped up warmly, placed in an arm- 
chair, and carried round the gardens ; 
being fet down at fhort diftances, that 
he might take a deliberate and final 
leave of that fpot, which had for fo 
many years been the object of his 
fondett attention. it is very proba- 
ble that this exertion accelerated his 
death; but, however that may be, 


the writer of this article happened to 
vilit the gardens that fame night, and 
was informed by the waiters that Mir. 
Tyers was then dead, and that he had 
made this circuit about five o’clock 
that afternoon, ‘This was on Friday, 
June the 26th, 1767. 

The celebrated Hume, two or three 
days before his death, in a letter toa 
friend, exprefied the greateit anxiety 
about fome corrections in his ‘ History 
of England.’ His friend, in his an- 
fwer, (as if to intimate his opinion 
how much more fuitable fubjects 
fhould have employed the dying mo- 
menis of a philofopher) enquired what 
were the fentiments which he then en- 
tertained refpecting certain important 
points of religion and mora's. But 
the enquiry was ufelefs: Hume died 
before the letter could reach him. I 
am, fir, your humble fervant, 

An Old Correfpondent. 

Clapham, 


Ma a ‘a 
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An Account of the Strate and Prospects of the Colonies in New South 
Wales and Norfolk Ifland, at the Commencement of the Year 1790: 
In Extraéts from Letters from Governor Phillip to Lord Sydney, laid 


before the Houfe of Commons. 


NumBer I. 


Sydney Cove, Feb. 12, 1790. 

YHEN the Supply left Norfolk Ifland, 

¥ the people were all very healthy, 
and they had vegetables in the grearett 
aburd.uce. They get fith, when the 
weathe. permits the boat to go without the 
recf, and, at times, in fiich quantities, 
that fith is ferved to the people in liew of 
falt provifions. They make their lines 
frou: the flax plant ; but, unfortunately, 
we have not any perion who underftands 
how to diefs it. 

Half 2 pod of cotton being found on 
the iland (fvppoied to be brought there 
by a bird) and a cocoa nut which was 
perfe&ly found, and appeared to have 
teen but a fhort time in the water, being 
thrown upon the beach, have given fome 
reafon to fuppofe that both thefe articles 
will be found in fome ifland at no great 
d-fance. 

Lord Howe Ifland has been examin 
but no frefh water, or goed anchc 
heire found, it can be of no cther a 
vantege to this fettlerment, than occa- 
fionally fupplying a few turtle. 

J had the honour of informing your 
lordfhip, that a fettlement was intended 
to ke made ata place I named Rofe Hill. 
At the head of this harbour th-re is a 
ereek, which, at haif flood, has water 
for large boats to go three miles up; and 
one mile hicher the water is firefh, and 
the foil is good. A very induftrious man, 
whom I breveht from England, is em- 
ployed there at preient, and has ufider his 
dire&tion one hundred convists, who are 
employed in clearing and cultivating the 
ground. A barn, granary, and other 
neceflary buildings, are ereéted; and 
twenty-feven acres in cern promife a good 
crop. ‘The foil is good ; and the country 
for twenty miles to the weltward, as 
far as I have examined it, lics well for 
cultivation: but then the labour of clear- 
ing ihe ground ts very great ; and I have 
feen none that can be cultivated without 
gutting down the timber, except fome few 
particular fpots, which, fiom their fitua- 


tion (lying at adiftance from either of the 
i ; 


feubours) can be of no ady antage tp us 














See Page 311. 


at prefent: and, I prefume, the meadows 
mentioned in Captain Cook’s Voyage, 
were feen from the high grounds about 
Botany Bay, and from whence they ap- 
pear well to the eye, but, when examined, 
are found to be marfhes, the draining of 
which would be wafte of time, and not 
to be attempted by the firft fettlers. 

The captain’s guard, which, until 
lately did duty at Rofe Hill, is now re- 
duced to a lieutenant and twelve privates, 
and intended merely as a guard to the 
{tore which contains the provifions, and 
which is the redoubt ; fox I am now fen- 
fible there is nothing to be apprehended 
from the natives; and the little atten- 
dance which had been defired of the offi- 
cers, more than what was immediately 
garrifon duty, when at Rofe Hill, is now 
no longer required. 

At Sydney Cove all the officers are in 
goed huts, and the men in barracks: 
and, although many unforefeen difficulties 
have been met with, I believe there is not 
an individual, from the governor to the 
private foldier, whofe fituation is not more 
eligible at this time, than he had any rea- 
fon to expeé it could be in the courte of 
the three years ftation ; and it is the fame 
with the conviéts; and thofe who have 
been any ways induitrious, have vegeta- 
bics in plenty. The buildings now car- 
rying on are of brick and ftone. The 
houie intended for mytelf was to coniitt 
of only three rooms; but, having a good 
foundation, has been enlarged, contains 
fix rooms, and is fo well built, that I 
prefume it will ftand for a great number 
of years. 

The ftoves have been lately over-rua 
with rats ; and they are equally numerous 
in the gardens, where they do confiderable 
damage: and as the lofs in the ftores 
could only be known by removing all 
the provitions, that was ordered to be 
done; and many cafks of flour and rice 
were found to be damaged, or totally de- 
ftroyed. The lofs, in thefe two articles, 
by the rats, fince landing, has been more 
than twelve thoufand weight. 

Vegetables and provilions having been 
frequently fiolen in the night, from con- 
victs and cthers, twelve convigis were 
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ehofen as a night watch, and they have 
nétually anfwered the end propofed, no 
yobbery having been committed for feve- 
yal months ; and the convi&ts, in general, 
have behaved better than I ever expected. 
Only two convicts have fuffered death in 
the laft year. Four weve executed the 
firft year. 

As near two years have now palfed 
fince we firit landed in this country, rome 
judgment may be formed of the climaie ; 
and I believe a finer, or more healthy 
climate, is not to be found in any part 
of the world. Of one thoufand and thirty 
people, who were landed, many of whom 
were worn cut by old age, the fcurvy, 
and various dilorders, only feventy-two 
have dicd in twenty-one months: and 
by the fiurgeon’s return it appears, that 
twenty-fix ‘of thofe died from diforders of 
long ftanding ; and whiclt, it is more 
than probable, would have carried them 
off much fooner in England. Fifty-nine 
children have been born in the above time 

In December the corn at Rofe Hill 
was got in. The corn was exceedingly 
good; about two hundred bufhels of 
wheat, and fixty of barley, with a fnall 
quantity of flax, Indian corn, and oats ; 
all which is preferved for feed. Here I 
beg leave to obierve to your lordthip, that, 
if fettlers are fent out, and the convigts 
divided among them, this fettlement will 
very thortly maintain itfelf; but without 
— this country cannot be cultivated 

any advantage. At present I have on- 
ly one perfon (who has about one hundred 
convists under his direétion) who is em- 
ployed in cultivating the ground for the 
publick | benefit, and he has returned the 
quantity of corn above-mentioned into the 
public ttore. The officers have not railed 
fufficient to fupport the little itock they 
ha we. Some ground I h ave had in ol 
tivation, will return about forty buthels 
of wheat into ftore ; fo that the produce of 
the labour of the’ convicts employ: ‘din 
cultivation, has been very thort of what 
might have been expected, and which I 
tuke the liberty of pointi ng out to your 
lordfhip in this place; to shew as fuily as 
poflible, the itate of this colony, and the 
neceflity of the convicts being employed 
by thofe who have an iatereft in their Ia- 
bour. The giving convicts to the offic 
has been hitherto neceilary, but it is at- 
tended with many inconveniencics, for 
which the advantages arifing to the of- 
ficcrs do not make amends: it will not 
therefore be continued afier this detach- 
ment is relisved, unleis particularly di- 
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rected. The numbers employed in culti- 
vation, wil, of courte, be increaied, as 
the neceffary are iniched, bet 
which will be < of time; for ther 
numbers this fettlement who do 
their own fupport, ex- 

cept thofe empl ved for the public. 
In November the Supply failed 
Norfolk Tiiand, with forme convicis, and 
returned, after being abient fix weeks. 
All the people in that ifland were well; 
and their —_— after all they had fuffered 
from ‘rats, birds, and a worm, which 
had done them confiderabie damage, fo 
good, that they had grain {i ‘ufficient for 
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fix months (and bre: id for every one upon 
the ifland) referving fuilicicat for their 


next year’s crops. 

Early in January, 1790, the 

again failed for Norfolk [iland with more 

convicts ; and’ in her pall left a fmall 
party on Lord Howe Iiland, to hunt 
turtie; but in fifteen dave only thrie 
taken, fo that no great advantages 
at prefent accrue from thence. Tue Ifland 
has frefh water, but no good anchoring 
ground. 

Since the deaths mentioned in a former 
part of this letter, one woman has fuffered 
for a robbery; five children have died ; 
and twenty- -cigh* c hildren have been born ; 
making in all, feven deaths, and 
eighty-feven births. 
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Sydae y Cove, Feb. 14, 1790. 

In order to get a knowledze of the 
country round the f-tttlement, frequent 
excurfions have been made fince the ihips 
faiied in November, 3788; foon afte 
which I went to Botany Bay, ani the 
five < days ipen in that harbour confirmed 
me in the opinion I had fir formed of 
it, that it afforded no eligible fituation 
for fixing the nt, and was a bad 
iechoue not affording good fecurity for 
fhips againi the eafterly winds, which’ 
friqus ‘ntly blow very hard in the winter 3 
and which has been further proved by 
ptain Hunter, and the firit lieutenant 
of the Sirius, who went there to furvey 
the Bay. 

Aficr having been fevcral itnes with 
the bouts to Broken Bay, in order to ex- 
amine the different bronches in that hars 
bour, a river was found; but the want 
of ew obliged us to return with- 
out being able to trace its fource, whick 
has fine: been done; and in the fixteen 
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days we were then out, all thofe branches, 
which had any depth of water, were 
traced ss far as the beats cou!d proceed. 
The breadth of this river, named the 
Hawk: fhi VY, is fro in th vee hund ved to 
eight hundred fect ; and it appears, fron 
tle foundings we had, to be nay rigable, 
for the ens ff merchant hips, to the foot 
of Richmond Hill 1; butas 





e water » Hear 
the head of the river, fometimes rifes, af- 
LVy rain Ss th inty feet above 
on level, it would not be {fafe 
to go far up; but fificen or 
les below Richmond Hill they 
would Jie in frefh water, and pertetil ly 
fate. I fpeak of Richmend Hill as being 
the head cf the river, it there patie, 
very fhallow, and 
brar yches. 

The high rocky country which forms 
Broken Bay, is loit as you proceed “ 
the Hawkefbury 5; and the banks of the 
river are there covered with timber; the 
foil a rich light mould ; and, judging 
from the little we fw of the country, 1 
fhould fuppefé it good land to a very con- 





dividiag into two 


filerabie exten t. The « ther b anche s of 


freih water are fhe al, but probably run 
many miles further into the country than 
we could trace them in our boats. On 
thefe rivers we faw ereat numbers of wild 
ducks, and fome black fwans: and on 
she banks of the Hawkefbury feveral de- 
coys were fet by the natives, to catch 
quails. 

Richmond Hiil (near the foot of w! = 
a fall of wat er preven ted our proceeding 
further with the boats) is the fouthern ex- 
tremity of a range of hills, which run- 
ning to the northward, moft probably join 
the mountains that lie nearty y parallel to 


the coaft, from fifiv to fixty miles inland. 
The toil of Richmond Hill is ood, and 
it lics well for cultivation. Our profpect 
from the hill was very extenfive to the 
fouthward and ealtt: wd ; the country ap- 
pearing, from the hei: cist on which we 
were, a level covert a with timber. There 
is a flat of fix or feven miles spear 
Ri ichn son i Hill and a mi in the moun- 
j parates Lan Geni n and 
in this flat I f 


ury. cont! 














nues its courie, 
ut which could net be fecn for the tim- 
ber, that, with very few exceptions, co- 
vers the country wherever the foil is good. 

The great advantage of fo noble a river, 
when a fettlement can be made on its 
banks, will be obvious to your Lerdfhi; De 

The fettiement inade at Port Ja ich 
near the Send of the harbour (Role Hill 
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very fully anfwers my expeétations ;_ the 
foil is exceedingly good, lies well for cul- 
tivation, and is well watered. Six miles 
to the fouthward there is a fmali ireth 
river; and twenty to the fouthward there 
is a more confulerable river, the fource of 
which I fuppoie to be at the foot of the 
mountain. The hanks of this river, 
which moft probably empties itieif into 
the Hawkefbury, are high, the foil a gcod 
hight mould, and covered with trees. The 
wood of fome of the trees is very light: 
they are about the fize of large walnut 
— which they refemble: they thed 

thei r leaves, and bear a finall fruit, which 
s faid to be very wholefome. This river 
likewife rifes thirty feet above its common 
level. It is, as far 25 I have feen it, from 
three hundred to four hundred feet in 
breadth. I named it the Nepean; and 
its fource will, be traced in the courfe of 
the winter. From its banks I hope to 
reach the mountains, which has ro at- 
tempted by a party > who crofled the river ; 
but, aiter the firft day’s journey, they met 
with fuch a_conftant facceffion of deep 
ravines, the fides of which were frequent- 
b inaccefiible, that they returned, not 
laving been able to proceed above fificen 
miles in five days. When they turned 
back, ey fuppofed themfelves to be 
twelve miles from the foot of the moun- 
tains. 

As the land, for feveral miles to the 
fouthward, and twenty miles to the caft - 
werd, of Rofe Hill (that i is, to the banks 
of the Nepean) i is as fine land for tillage 
as moft in England (fome few fpots ex 
cepted, the foil of which is poor, eer 
bears a very fimail proportien to the good 
Jand) I propofe that tract of land for thole 
fettlers who may be fent out ; and though 
they will be placed at fome diftance from 
each other, for the convenience of water, 
from one to three or four miles, they will 
have nothing to apprehend from the na- 
tives, who avcid thole parts we moit fre- 
quent, and always reure at the fight of 
two or three people who are armed. 

As the lear af clearing the ground 
of timber will be great, I think each {et- 
tler thould net have leis than twenty men 
on his own ferm, which I fuppcie to be 
trom five hundred to one thouiand acres. 











tt will be neceflary to give that number of 


convicts to thote icttlers who come out, 
and to {up sport them for two years from 
the public itores. In that time, if they 
are at all induftrious, they will be in a 
Hie uation to upport themfelves ; and I do 
not Unk they would be able to do . in 
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efs time. At the expiration | of the two 
years, they may return half the convicts 
they have been allowed, and want no 
further affitance from government. 

It may be neceflary to grant lands to 
officers and foldiers, wiio, becoming itt- 
tiers, will of courie, be entitled to every 
indulgence: but few of the officers now 
here have reaped any good advantage from 
being allowed convicts; and it is attended 
with unavoidable inconveniencies, ’ from 
the convicts being lett fo much to them- 
felves, and from t heir mixing with the 
foldiers. It may be found more to the 
advantage of the crown, and the officers 
lkewah, if officers, on duty in this fettle- 
ment, were allowed 2 certain quantity of 





ot 
grain, to fupport their live ttock, until 
they have a market to go to; and I make 
no doubt but that, in the third year from 


Apvices from the East Inpies. From the LonDON 
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the time fettlers arrive, there will be a 
niarket, well {upplied with grain, poultry, 
hogs, and goats, of all which there has 
been a great imereafe, but Killed from 
wanting corn to {upport them: and the 
natives fo frequently fetting fire to the 
country, which they do to catch the 
opofui 2 flying fquirrel, and other ani- 
nials, has “prevented {wine from being 
turned out, as was intended. 

If this pian, of diftributing among the 
fettlers, thofe coavi&ts whe are not imme. 
diately neceilary for carrying on the pub. 
lic works, is approved of, ‘and which ¥ 

iuppofe will, as appearing to me moft 
likely to render this f-ttlement independent 
ihe neccifaries of life in the fherteit 
time pofiible, there are many regulations 
which will ef courft: take place. 

(‘To be continued. ] 
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Whitehall, May 14. The letters from 
the Eaft-Indies, of which the following 
are copi¢s and extracts, were received 
yefterday by the Princefs Royal, one of 
the company’s fhips. 


Camp near Cannanore, Jan. 9, 1791. 
To Stephen Lufhington, efq. chairman 

of the hon. the court.of directors for 

tranfa@ting all affairs of the united Eng- 


lith Eaft-India company. 


Sir, 
THE Princefs Royal, which arrived at 
Tellicherry the 7th inf. in her way 
to England, having left Bombay, previous 
to the arrival of the Drake {now, which 
carried the account of the capture of Can- 
nanore, I now do myiif the plea Ire tc 
fend you, for the information of the hoa. 
the fclest committee, a detail of every 
material circumitance which has taken 
place from my firft determination cf com- 
ing to Tellicherry to the prefent time, 
which I flatter myieif will meet the appro- 
bation of the hon. company. 

The effential affiitance given 
vancore raja, by a detachment under Jieu- 
tenant-colonel Hartley, has long fince been 
known in England. It was my intention, 
as foon as the fed ufon would admit, to af- 
femble the force of this preiidency, to 
emancipate ‘the Malabar princes, with 
whom alliances had been concluded, and 
atterwards to co-operate with general 
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Medows. Wis fuccefsful reins tesa 
the Coin: and the fan une expec 

tations uaiverfaly held of a fen dy termi- 
nation of the war, induced his lovdihép 
to confider any affiftance as unnecefiary, 
to place the truope with lievienant-colenct 
Hartley, and on the Malakar coaft, under 
general Medow’s orders; aiid to coniine 
my attention to granting the Maratias 
whatever force they might require A 
det achment of and two bar- 
talions of native troops, were fent th 


teres § 
before the rains. This corps has fince 
been aug 


emented with a battalion of Eu- 
repean infaniry, and anoher of fepoys, 
under colonel Fredcrick’s command, 
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iy the re- 
intercement was expected to i01 a the Ma- 
ratta army employed at the ficge of Dar- 
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he comMUnics rom this coat 
ras army, at that time ita. 
Coimbatore. Supolies of 
ere fent them from Bom- 
convenience of taafporting: 
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them by land poi nied out ihe neceflity of 
opening the Pan: bi river. In the mean 
time the enemy's atvance into Comnbatore, 
and the retreat of licutenant-colonel Floyd 


from Sallin v slua, p evente -d general 
Medows: from alcending the Chauts, and 
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obliged him to detain lieutenant-colonel 
Hartley, with his detachment, at Palicaud- 
cherry, to form magazines of grain. 

From this change in the movements 
criginally intended, his lordfhip was con- 
‘vinced that a diverfion on the Malabar 
coat might be attended with beneficial 
confequences. As foon as I was ac- 
quainted with his withes, that I would 
in perfon proceed hither, I refolved with 
the litile oon that could be {pared from 
Bombay to embark for Tellicherry, and 
on the {pot determine if an attempt could 
be made with propriety to clear the coun- 
try of a force fiationed by Tippeo, to awe 
the garrifon of Tellicherry, and curb the 
Nairs, who were univerfally difpoied to 
join us. 

On my arrival the 5th of December, I 
was informed that the force to the fouth- 
ward of Tellicherry had affembled, and 
had marched towards lieutenant-colonel 
Hartley, at that time ordered to Panani, 
to keep the communication open. Much 
as I wifhed to aflitt him in a meafure fo 
important in its confequences, I found it 
impracticable to take a corps fufficient for 
the purpofe, unlefs Cannanore was firft 
reduced. ‘The government of that dif- 
trict had, during the rains, made a treaty 
with the chief of Tellickerry ; had evaded 
a compliance with the articles ; had in- 
vited a force ftationed by Tippoo in the 
Cherical country, and which had retired 
at the opening of the campaign, to return 
to their defence; and had at length openly 
avowed their hottile intentions. 

On the roth, the force that could be 
fpered for the purpofe, encamped on the 
heights of Egar. It confifted of his ma- 
jefty’s 77th regiment, feven compenies of 
the 1ft Bombay regiment; the 2d, the 
3d, the roth, and 12th battalions of na- 
tive infantry ; the flank companies of the 
6th, and two companies of artillery, a- 
mounting to upwards of 3000 difciplined 
men. On the r2th and 13th the neigh- 
bouring rajas joined with about 2000 ir- 
regular Nairs. 

The 14th the line moved towards the 
enemy. ‘They were ftrongly polted on 
heights, to the fouthward and eaftward 
of Cannanore, defended by a chain of 
ftone redoubts, with cannon in them. 
On viewing their pofition, I determined 
to gain pofieifion of Avery redoubt, in 
the centre of their pofts, which would 
enable me to attack either of their wings, 
with the greaielt part of my force. Not- 
withftanding much reiiftatee during the 
day, I took poit tutiiciently near to erect 


a battery, which early in the morning of 
the 15th demolifhed the defences, and 
obliged them to evacuate the place. At 
the fame time the left brigade advanced 
in line, and attacked the heights of Car- 
ley. The refiftance was trifling, confi- 
dering the ftrength of the ground occu- 
pied by a brigade of the enemy’s troops. 
They retreated under the guns of Carley 
redoubt, and through the town of Can- 
nanore. In the night of the 15th a bat. 
tery was raifed againft Carley, which {ur- 
rendered at day-break next morning. 

By thefe operations I was in poffeffion 
of the heights and work to the fouthward, 
and by a fmall movement to my right 
could compleatly prevent the enemy's re- 
treat. Canlams of the danger of their 
fituation, they offered to capitulate. The 
articles were agreed on in the evening, 
and hoftages came into my camp. 

On the morning of the 17th, the Can- 
nanore troops, amounting to 800 men, 
retired within the town, and Tippoo’s 
forces paraded in front of their encamp- 
ment, and, agreeably to the terms that 
had been granted, furrendered their arms 
and all Circar property, and engaged not 
to ferve during the war. ‘They confilted 
of 200 horfe, a corps of grenadiers, two 
brigades of regular infantry, and rocket- 
boys, irregulars, &c. amounting to up- 
wards of 5000 men. The fort of Can- 
nanore was fummoned immediately at- 
terwards, and furrendered without con- 
ditions. 

The fort of Biliapatam, the capital of 
the Cheukal raja, fituated on the fouth 
bank of the river, and Nurrcarow on the 
north, alfo furrendered in the evening, 
and the garrifon received the fame terms 
with the reft of Tippoo’s troops. They 
have fince been all fent, under an efcort, 
to the Canara country. 

By thefe fucceiles we have taken 34 
tand of colours, 68 pieces of cannon, a 
quantity of ammunition, military ftores 
and grain, and near 5000 ftand of arms. 
I have the honour to inclofe a return of 
them, and of the killed and wounded of 
the detachment, which I am happy to ob- 
ferve is much more trifling than could 
have been expefied. I have alfo great 
pleafure in afflurmg you I have every 
reafon to be perfectly fatisfied with the 
gallantry and diicipline of the troops, 
whofe behaviour equalied my mot ian- 
guine expectations. 

I was now at liberty to aflift lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hartley ; but his little de- 
tachment had compleatly defeated and 

difperied 
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Gifperfed the corps oppofed to them, and 
were in pofleffion of Turuckabad, the 
capital of this coaft. It confifted of his 
majefty’s 75th regiment, the grenadier 
native battalion, and feven companies of 
the 7th battalion, amounting to about 
1600 men, with ro pieces of cannon, 500 
Travancore horfe, a battalion of Travan- 
core fepoys, and a body of irreguiar Nairs. 
The enemy's force was about 10,000 
men, pofted at Ventzetty Cottah, whither 
lieutenant-colonel Hartley marched on the 
6th of December. They retreated on his 
approach the 7th, and the fort furrendered 
on the 8th in the morning. They were 
found pofted in a wood in the front of the 
village of Tervanangurry. The detach- 
ment forced them from thence, and at- 
tacked the village, as well as the grounds 
on both fides of it, which were woody, 
and interfected with hedges and mud 
banks. The enemy retreated, after dif- 
puting the ground ; and formed in front, 
and on the flanks of the fort of Trinca- 
lore, the efplanade of which extends to 
the village ; but our troops advanced with 
vivacity and {pirit, purfued them into the 
covert-way, where many of them were 
killed, obliged the fort to furrender, and 
totally difperfed them. Upwards of 800 
were taken in the fort, and numbers were 
killed in the different attacks. 

Mootab Khan, who commanded them, 
retreated to Turuckabad, and the next 
day he left it, with about 2000 men, and 
a confiderable fum in fpecie, and fled to 
the Ghauts. Lieutenant-colonel Hartley 
advanced to that place on the roth, when 
1300 men, the remains of ‘their army, 
laid down their arms. A coniiderable 
quantity of military and other ftores were 
captured, and in particular the guns taken 
from the Travancore lines. 

The ports of Barragurry and Cootah- 
pore, in the Cartanad country, {till re- 
mained in poffeflion of Tippoo’s troops. 
A detachment from hence marched againft 
them the 27th of December, and returned 
on the sth inft. with goo prifoners, which 
they had taken without oe lofs. The 
polts furrendered, after a little oppofition, 
on nearly the fame terms as Cannanore. 

The obieét that induced me to vilit the 
coait being compleated, and the ancient 

J2ir princes in pofleflion of their dittri€ts, 
trom Billipatam river to Cape Comorin, 
nothing remains to be done with the little 
torce under my command. Having rea- 
fon, however, to imagine his lordthip 
withes to unite the detachments, and be- 
ing perfuaded they may be of effential con- 





fequence to his future operations, I have 
determined to remain and wait his orders. 

I am pleafed at an opportunity of af- 
furing you, that captain Byron, of his 
maijetty’s fhip Phoenix, has been of effen- 
tial fervice, not only by a well-direéted 
fire from his fhip, but in his exertions in 
forwarding the publick ftoves, and in land- 
ing with two 18-pounders his marines 
and a part of his crew, to affift us in the 
reduction of Carley and Barragurry. 

By a letter from lieutenant-colonel Hart- 
ley, received fince writing the above, dated 
Turuckabad, the 6th init. he advifes me, 
that he had received orders from general 
Medows to deliver over charge of Pali- 
caudcherry to major Cuppage, who was 
coming from Coimbatore with two regi- 
ments for that purpofé, and that he and 
his detachment were then to confider them- 
felves as under my orders. 

Enclofed you will pleafe to receive a ge- 
neral return of the troops encamped at this 
place ; and I have the honour to remain, 
fir, your very obedient, humble fervant, 

Signed, ROBERT ABERCROMBY. 


[Here follow general returns of the 
troops encamped near Cannanore, under 
the command of major-general Robert 
Abercromby, and of the ordnance, ftores, 
&c. taken in Cannanore fort and other 
fubordinates ; alfo of the killed, wounded, 
and mifling of his ma‘efty’s and the com- 
pany’s troops, under the command of lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hartley, in the action of 
Tervanangurry, December 10, 1790, a- 
mounting in the whole to 5 killed, 50 
wounded, and 2 mifling (among whom 
the following officers are {tated as wound- 
ed, viz. Capt. Lawman, artillery; capt. 
Blachford, engineers ; lieut. Charles Stew- 
art, 7th battalion ; and lieut. Fireworkcr 
Powell, artilley ;) and of thofe under the 
command of major-general Abercromby, 
the 4th and 15th of December, near Can- 
nanore, amounting to 8 killéd, and 75 
wounded ; among the latter, Mr. Coch- 
ran, furgeon’s mate. } 


Extraé& of a letter from the government 
of Fort St. George to the government 
of Bombay, entered on their confulta- 
tions, Dec. 14, 1790. 


We have the honour to announce to you 
that the centre army, under the command 
of licut. col. Maxwil, formed a junction 
with the grand army on the 17th init. 
near Covenpatnam, and, that Tippoo re- 
tired up the Ghauts. 

Fort St. George, Nov. 24, 1790- 

; Extra& 
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Extract of a letter from major-cereral 
Medows, to the government of Fort St. 
George, entered in the above-mentioned 
confultations. 


Having marched feven days fucceflively 
after having crofled the Cavery, I take the 
firtt opportunity of a halt to acquaint vou 
with our fituation. We are now within 
fifteen miles of col. Maxwell, to whom 
this morning I have fent five fquadrons of 
Gageees, and orders to join us here, which 
I conclude he will do this day or to-mor- 
row. ‘The enciny looked at him a few 
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EPILOGUE to LORENZO. 
Written by Mires P. Annrew, Eig. 
a by Mrs. Matrrocks. 

HEN tragic poi 


are a er, 
w hen ftorms, and flarts, and groans are 
he: rd no mere 5 
Hard is her taik, the Heroine of the pat, 
Whe on this welcome floor hee breath'd 
her laft, 
Snatch’d from the peaceful gt 
to rife, 
And titter at her own fhort obftquies ; 
Ii her you pity, what do you ‘think of 
me? 
Torn from my comfortable dith of tea ; 
No warin impafiion’d {Cenes to rant and 
ps 
rec} in, 
Nor love, nor murder, to affift my feeling ; 
Sent like fome Merry Andrew at a Fair, 
To mimic follies, and to make folks {tare. 
(imitates a Trumpet) ‘Walk in—Ladies 
and Gentlemen—-waik in— 
© The notified—jutt going to begin’. — 
What fhall I fay? Our ever-grateful 
bard, 
Who, in your tears, 
reward ; 
Still humbly hopes, to crown his anxious 
toil, 
Th’ enliv’ning ray of one approving fimile; 
Unite with gen’rous warwith to aid his 
caufe, 
Nor fear to bring the houfe down with ap- 
plaufe. 
Our walls are ftrong, they baifle Time's 
attacks 
Crowd hither 2 
cracks.— 
Much could I offer in our Bard’s de- 
fence, 
But fathion is too much at war with fenfe ; 
8 


and {olemn founds 


grave, again 


hath found his beft 


s you will—we dread no 
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days ago, but not liking, I believe, his 
judicious pofition, nor our being fo near, 
declined an engagement. We faw the 
enemy ourielves the day before yefterday, 
about 20 miles off, on his return fom 
col. Maxwell, pitching his te: nts, juit as 
we were come to our ground, after a long 
fatiguing march throuch the pafs of Tip- 
poor; but no fooner had we fired three 
guns as 2 fignal to col. Maxwell, than he 
immediately ftruck his tents again, and 
proceeded up the Ghauts, by the Oodea- 
nurgum pats. 

Covenperam camp, Nov. 17, 1790. 


ISH MUSE. 
The h 





igher ranks have long let reafon 

bey ‘em 3; — 

John Bull < t length ftrives, awkwardly, 
to ape ‘°em— 

* Fegs,’ cries fat madam Dump, from 
Wapping Wall, 

€T don’t love plays no longer, not at all ; 

‘They're now {o walgar, and begin 10 
foon, 

‘ None but low people dines till afternoon ; 

¢ Then they mean /xamot, and the like 
o’that, 

¢ And its impoMible to fit and chat.— 

¢ Give me the Uppero, where folks come 
fo grand in, 

© And nobody need have no underfiand- 
ing. — 

mm right, Mamma, rejoins the dar- 

ling pamps 

Mifs Carolina Wilhelmina Dump ; 

‘ ele $a foole-with his old-fathion’d 


jokes 
‘ About your Shak{peares, and fuch furly 
folks : 
‘He hates a Confort, Ma’, and that you 
know— 
“oO yess my Chuck, I found that long 
so— 


‘ Well, 1 thould li like a confort every night, 


‘ Sweet fignor Thingomee is my delight. 

ae i nd its fo tafty, that all mutt agree on, 

‘To talk about one’s hox at the Pantheor 

To fcrouge the Coffee-room, to fe de 
Baulct, 

Or fq uint at t the fart Jemmies in Fop’s 
i A ile Ve 

Fop’s / Aly ! Scene of wonder and fur 


Y 


c 


rh aly 
Where ail that’s « 


that’ 8 





raceful, blends with all 
V rife 3 3 
Where Britain's youth, like horfs to be 
fold, 
, Beek 
Sport their iirip'd flannel cloathing feven 
fold, 





And 
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And thou dear region of enchanting 
founds, 
Whofe magic every meaner fenfe con- 
founds, 
Forgive me, if awhile, in mirthful glee, 
I dare to trifle with thy dignity ! 
Suppofe, as foremoft of the fplendid 
group, 
Enter great Julius Cecfar ina hoop. 
( Sings.) Ambizione! del Tiranno! 
Piu torte, piu pianno, ache fin— 
‘ Zounds ! here’s my warrant, and I will 
come in. 
‘ Diavolo ! who come here to fo.confound 
us? 
‘ The conftables to take you to the Round- 
houfe ? 
‘De Round-houfe—Mi!—You know, 
Sir, what I am, 
‘Could I fpeak Englis, how I'd fwear 
Got tam.’ 
Now comes the dance, the demi-caractere, 
Chacone, the pas de deux, the here, the 
there ; 
And laft the Chief, high bounding onthe 
loofe toe, 
Or pois’d like any Mercury—a che gufto ! 
[ Stands on one leg. 
In fruitlefs pleafure or deftruétive play, 
The flaves of fafhion fritter life away ; 
Yet let the Bard no fore’d attractions tear, 
For Nature’s feelings ftill will trwamph here. 


The Power of CONSCIENCE. 


[From § Seventeen Hundred and Ninety- 
One:’ a Poem, in Imitation of the 
Thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, by Arthur 
Murphy, E{q.] 


yer think not that the wretch who 
finds a flaw, 
To baffle juftice, and elude the law, 
Unpunifh'd lives : he pays atonement due ; 
| Each hour his malefactions rife to view. 
Vengeance, more fierce than engines, racks, 
and wheels, 
Unfeen, unheard, his mangled bofom feels. 
What greater curfe can earth or heaven 
devile, 
Than - who felf-condemn’d in torture 
ies ? 
From agony of mind who knows no reft, 
But bears his own accufer in his brealt ? 
What charm fhall bid thefe horrors rage 
no more? 
Heal the hurt mind, and gentle peace re- 
ftore ? 
That charm is virtue: virtue can fupply 
* Comfort in life, and courage when we die. 
Virtue the pureft blefling can impart, 
The conicience clear, and felf-applauding 
heart. 
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At Delphos when a Spartan youth applied, 

What think you then the Pythian maid 
replied ? 

The treach’rous knave his friend's beft 
treafure fiole, 

And meant by perjury to keep the whole: 

Unpraétis’d yet in fraud, he aik’d advice : 

The prieftefs anfwer'd, ‘ The bare thought 
is vice ; 

* Vice, that ftrikes deep infe&tion to the 
mind; 

€ Vice, .that-in time will retribution find. 

And if the flave no deeper plung’d in ill, 

Twas fear, not virtue, that controul’d 
his will. 

AVho but conceives a crime, with malice 
fraught, 

Warps into vice, and kindics at the 
thought. 

What thovgh the embryo fin, conceal’d 
with art, 

In thinking dic? Guilt rankles in his 
heart. 

If the {trong motive urge him to the deed, 

Horror, remorfe, and mifery fucceed. 

ee him at table, Jiftiefs, wan with care, 

In thick-eyed muiing loft, and pale de- 

fpair. 

Wizhin Ris mouth, now unelaftic, flow, 

The viands loiter, aad intipid grow. 

In vain for ‘him the banquet {preads its 
ftore, 

The rareft banquet now can pleafe no 
more. 

Tn vain for him the mellowing years re- 
fine 

The precious age of the pure racy wine. 

in vain gay wit calls forth her magic 
train; 

‘He flies the fcene, to think, and dwell 
with pain. 

No refpite from himfelf, with cares op- 
prefs'd, 

If weary nature fink at length to relt, 

In the dead waite of night pale phantoms 


rife, . 
Stalk round his couch, and glare before 
his eyes. 
The temple bends its arches o’er his head, 
And <= long ifles their umber’d twilight 
hed, 
He fees the altar perjur’d where he trod, 
The violated altar of his God ! 
He groans, he rifes, but the confcious 
mind 
Wakes = worfe horrors than he left be« 
ind. 
Of his fix'd doom each obje& is a fign, 
A vilitation from the Pow’r Divine ! 
Kindled in air if fudden meteors fly, 
And hollow murmurs fhake the vaulied 
iky, 


3c .No 
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No more the tempeft {prings from gen’ral 
laws ; 
The winds havenow a preternatural caufe. 
*Tis God in wrath, that fpreads his ter- 
rors round ; 
*Tis God, who now his enemies has found ; 
°Tis God's right arm, that fhakes the 
diftant poles, 
Wings the red lightning, and the thunder 
rolls. 
Soon as the warring elements fubfide, 
And nature fmiles with renovated pride, 
Remorfe and horror now no more appal; 
°Tis Chance, not Providence, that rules 
the ball. 
A fever comes: ‘tis heaven's avenging 
rod! 
Again he owns the attributes of God. 
He dies, and leaves the church his chil- 
dren’s fhare, 
find hopes in heaven to make his foul his 
heir. 
Such the deep pangs cbdurate villains 
find ; 
Such the dire furies of the guilty mind. 
‘Temptation {aps its way by flow degrees, 
tuft a mere thought, by habit taught to 
pleafe. 
While yet our ations in their motives lie, 
‘Their dang’rous fophiftry the paffions ply. 
‘The deed perform’d aflumes its genuine 
hue ; 
He ftarts, turns pale, and trembles at the 
view. 
Grief, and remorfe, and madnefs, and 
defpair, 
In fad viciffitudes his bofom tear. 
New fears, new hopes, now rift, and now 
fubfide, 
And the will drives with the alternate tide. 
The bound once pafs'd, farewel the peace- 
ful fhore, 
Where dwells fair virtue! he wades back 
no more. 
In the wide annals of recorded time, 
Where find the knave who dar’d one ony 
crime ? 
His life a climax of flagitious deeds ; 
Fraud grows on fraud, and guilt to guilt 
i fucceeds. 
The laws at length demand their viétim 
: due ; ‘ 
He joins‘at Boulogne the felf-exil'd crew; 
Or to fome cottage, where conceal’d he 


lies, 
Trac’d, and detected in his mean difguife, 
eae 5 * . « 4 « 3 
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He’s dragg’d in fetters to the dungeon’s 
gloom, 

Condemn’d in angnifh there to wait his 
doom ; 

And leave, at length, this leffon to man- 
kind : i 

‘ Eternal Juftice is nor lame nor blind.’ 


Written by aYounG GENTLEMAN upon 
the back of his Profile, on the Eve of 
his going a long Voyage. 


I N torrid zones, or frigid climes; 
On foreign land, or tea ; 
In Neptune’s car ; Bellona’s trains ; 
This fhadow ftili fhews me. 


Deliceation, true and juft, 
Each feature mark'd corrett ; 

But tho’ it is fo like, it mutt 
Still know one great defeé&. 


Tho’ great the change that I may know, 
Whatever be the caufe, 

What I niay be, it cannot fhow ; 
But only what I was. 


May 6, 1791. M. N. 


FRIENDSHIP: an Ope. 
By Dr. JOHNSON. 


PRES DSHIP, peculiar boon of heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride; 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world deny’d. 


While love, unknown among the bleft, 
Parent of thoufand wild detires, 
The favage and the human breatt 
Torments alike with raging fires. 
With bright, but oft deftruétive, gleam, 
Alike o’er all his lightnings fly; * 
Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav’rites of the fky. 
Thy gentle flows of guiltlefs joys 
On fools and villains ne’er defcend ; 
In vain for thee the tyrant fighs, 
And hugs a flatt’rer for a friend. 


Direétrefs of the brave and juft, 

O guide us through life’s darkfome way! 
And let the tortures of miitruft, 

On felfifh bofoms only prey. 


Nor fhall thine ardours ceafe to glow, 
When fouls to blifsful climes remove ; 

What rais’d our virtue here below, 
Shall aid our happinefs above. 
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Procrenincs of the Firff Session of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
Great Britain, continued from page 311. 


ON Friday, March 4, Mr. Pitt rofe 
to move, that his majelty’s meffage re- 
fpecting the province of Quebec (See page 
307) be taken into confideration. Zhe 
intended bill, he faid, confifted of iuch 
particulars, as were calculated to promote 
the happinefs of the province, and to put 
an end to the differences of opinion, and 
growing comp:tition, that had for fome 
years exifted in Canada, between the an- 
cient inhabitants and the new fettlers from 
England and America, on feveral impor- 
tant points, and bring the government of 
the province, as near to the Britith contti- 
tution as the nature and fituation of it 
would admit. ‘The firft great object was, 
to divide the province into two parts, 
under the denominations of Upper and 
Lower Canada, (the former for the Eng- 
lifh and American {fettlers, the lower for 
the Canadians) and to give a local legifla- 
ture to both. This divifion, it was hoped, 
could be made in fuch a mannerfMfas to 
give each a great majority in their own 
particular part, although it could not be 
expected to draw a line of complete fepa- 
ration, Any inconveniencies to be ap- 
prehended from antient Canadians being 
included in the one, or Britith fettlers in 
the other, would be remedied by the above- 
mentioned eftablifhment. ‘The+means of 
carrying this into effect, would be to ap- 
point a houfe of aflembly, and a council 
in each, which would give them all the 
advantages of a Britifh conftitution. In 
the conitru€tion of the council it was in- 
tended, that the members fhould not be 
members during pleafure, but members 
for life ; and that the defcendants of fuch 
of them as fhould be honoured with here- 
ditary titles, fhould have an hereditary 
right of fitting in fuch council. It was 
further propofed to annex the dignity of a 
member of council to-evet y title of honour 
that might be conferred on the inhabitants 
of each province. At prefent, the Cana- 
dians were in poffeffion of the criminal law 
of England, and the civil law in many re- 
{pects, but not as to landed property : it 
was therefore intended, that landed pro- 
perty in Canada fhould reft on foccage 
tenures. One other fpecific point to be 
provided for, was the extenfion of the right 
of the Halicas Corpus A& to both pro- 
Vinces, which was at prefent enjoyed in 
Canada, under the authority of one of the 
®idinances of the province, and thofe or- 


dinances held the force of law. It was 
intended to continue the laws now in force 
in Quebec, unlefs the affembly of cach 
province chofe to alter them. By thcfé 
regulations, the complaints of all the pe- 
titions prefented to this houfe would be re- 
medied, as the inhabitants of Quebec 
would have an affembly, with the power 
of enaéting what laws they pleafed. They 
would confequently retain as much of the 
law of England as they now had and chofe 
to keep, and they would have the means 
of introducing as riuch more as they 
might think convenient. 

‘There was alfo another important point, 
for which the bill would make a feparate 
provifion: he meant the maimtenance of 
the Proteftant clergy in both provinces, for 
which purpote there was a claufe in the 
bill for a permanent appropriation of cere 
tain portions of land ; and fuch provitions 
for future grants of land within the faid 
provinces refpettively, as might beft. con- 
duce to the fame obje&t, in proportion to 
the increafé of their population and cuiti- 
vation ; and as in one of the provinces the 
majority of the inhabitants would be Ro- 
man catholics, it was meant to provide, 
that it fhalinot be jiwful for his maje‘ty, 
in future, to affent to grants of land for 
this purpofe, under the fanétion of the 
council and affembly of either divifions 
without firft fubmitting them to the con- 
fideration of the Britith parliament. 

With regard to taxation, to avoid the 
occaiion of a mifunderftanding, fimilar to 
that which had formerly taken place, no 
taxes were to be impoied by the parlia- 
ment refpecting Canada, but fuch as 
might be neceiliry for the purpotts of 
couimercial regulation ; and in that cale, 
to avoid even the poffibility of a cavily 
the levying of fuch taxes, and their dif- 
pofal, thould be left entirely to the wifdom 
of their own legiflawure. As this coniti- 
tution could not be ina ftate of activity 
for fome time, the executive government, 
appointed by his majeity, was intended to 
have the power of making fucli laws as 
might be neccflary; but thofe laws to 
continue in force not more than fix months 
afier the firit meeting of ihe leg:ilature. 
By dividing the province into two parts, 
he conceived the exiiling caufes ef con 
troverfy would be removed ; and, as far 
as circumftances would admit, the inha- 
bitants would have ail the benefits of the 
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Britith con%itution. In the Lower Ca- 
nada, as the refidents would be chiefly 
Canadians, their aflembly, &c. would be 
adapted to their habits and prejudices. 
The Upper Canada being almott entirely 
mantel by emigrants from Great Bri- 
tain, or America, the Proteftant religion 
would be the eftablithment, and they would 
have the benefit of the Englifh tenure law. 
—-He concluded by moving. ‘ That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to repeal certain 
parts of an a& of 14 Geo; fl. cap. 23, 
and to make further provifion for the go- 
vernment of the faid province.’ 

The motion pafled nem. cov. 

Yn Tuelday, March 15, on the fecond 
reading of the bill for appropriating the 
fum of 500,000]. of the unclaimed di- 
vidends in the Bank of England to the 
{-rvice of the public, a petition from the 
Direétors of the Bank againtt the bill, was 
prefented by Mr. S. Thornton. This 
produced a long cenverfation, in which 
teveral gentlemen urged the expediency of 
adjourning the difcuflion of the fubject to 
that day fennight. Buta queftion to this 
efie& having been negatived by 179 to 
$0, the queition was then put, ‘ That the 
bili be committed,’ when Mr. Fox rofe, and 
faid, that he had two diftinét objections 
to the bill, the firft of which’ was,. that it 
was unjuit to the public creditors at large, 
and weakening to the vital ftrength of 
yablic credit; the fecuud, that it- was un- 
quit to the Bank, as a trading company. 
In fupport of the fecond objection he ar- 
geed, that the bank having property in 
their hands belonging to individuals, had 
aright to make profit of it, and that fuch 
profit was the fair profit of a banker: that 
the floating balance propofed to be taken 
ort of their hands, had been tintrufted to 
them by thofé individuals whe might not 
think proper to call for their dividends ; 
that from the moment the money was 
iffved from the exchequer to the bank, 
who were the truftees to the public for 
the payment of their dividends, govern- 
ment ceafed to be fecuriiy for their pay- 
ment, and the bank became fecurity : 
that the major part of the fam pro- 
poled to be taken was not unclaimed 
dividends, but a floating balance left in 
the hands of the bank, in the fhape of 
dividends, for the convenience of thofe 
individuals who preferred the bank to any 
other banking-houfe : that the ufe of fuch 
property was the indifputable r ght of the 
bank, and that the revenue arifing there- 
from was as much the property of the 
bank, as the principal was the property of 


the public creditor. Having thus proved 
the intereft the bank had in this fum, and 
the injuftice it would be to take it out of 
their hands, he next proceeded to argue in 
fupport of his firft objefion to the bill, 
namely, the injury it would occafion to 
public credit, and the injuftice of it with 
refre&t to the public creditor. He faid, 
th:* -undation of all credit was a fimple 
thing; thofe would gain and maintain 
credit who kept their word, sand thof 
would lofe it who did not abide by their 
word. The contraé between the public 
creditor and government ftated particularly 
when, how, and where, their dividends 
were to be paid; and the bank by that 
contraét was made the truftee ; this bill, 
however, would break that contract, and 
take from the bank the truft before re- 
pofed in them ; and it would be idle to 
fay, that a better fecurity was given, for 
even were a bett-r fecurity given, the con- 
tract ought not to be deviated from, un- 
lets with the confent of all parties : but 
he was dubious whether a better fecurity 
was given; for many might prefer en- 
truftigg their money in the hands: of th 
bank#*whom they might fue for it, rather 
than in the hands of government, where 
he did not know by what means the pub- 
hic creditor could fue. He confidered 
making the exchequer anfwerable, to he 
ftrikiag a blow at public credit, in the 
moit gliring manner, by compelling in- 
dividuals to take exchequer bills, for which 
he knew of no law ;. and without the iffu- 
ing of fuch paper, in many poffible cafes, 
he could not fee ho~ che payment of the 
fioating balance, if demanded, could be 
anfwered. He faid, it was now plain, 
that the jum propofed to be taken was not 
trom the produce of unclaimed dividends, 
but from the conftant floating balance ; 
but even had it beer all unclaimed di- 
vidends propofed to be taken, he fhould 
have till obje&ted to the bill, for they 
could by no means be made public pro- 
perty, every man having an heir, the king 
being the heir if no other was to be found; 
taking therefore even the unclaimed di- 
vidends as public property, he could con- 
fider the bill in no other view than as a 
public robbery. He expeéted to hear no 
argument in tupport of the bill, but the 
miferable fugcedaneum for argument 
brought forward, namely, a ftatement of 
precedents ; but even were fuch preces 
denis in point, and it fhould be proved 
they had been attended with no injuri- 
ous confequence to the public credit, he 
fhould {till objeét to their being acted 
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upon ; for nothing was more brittle than 
public credit ; and, as the old proverb 
faid, brittle things might often efcape, and 
be broken at laft.. ‘The. bank, he again 
faid, was the truftee for the public, and 
could not, without 2 breach. of public 
faith, have the truft taken away. It was 
computed that the public creditors a- 
mounted to 129,000, and he contended, 
that if 128,999 of thofe creditors agreed 
to the bill, and but one obftinate man op- 
pofed it, the contraé ought not to be de- 
viated from. He conjured gentlemen to 
compare the danger of the meafure, of in- 
juitice to the bank, and of the blow to 
public credit, with the paltry fum of 
500,000]. propofed to be obtained, which 
would yield not more than 20,0col. per 
annum, and concluded by declaring fis 
determination to oppofe the bill in every 
ftage, unlefs dropped by minifters, which 
he fincerely hoped it might be. 

The chancellor of the exchequer ob- 
ferved, that what he propofed by the bill 
was, to appropriate for the public fervice 
a certain fum of the floating balance in the 
bank, arifing from the iffues not called 
for when due, which balance had been 
gradually and uniformly increafing to 
7oo,cool. This fum, in every fair point 
of view, was wholly ufelefs, either to the 
public creditor, for whom it was iffued, 
or to the public, and ferviceable alone to 
the bank, who received it {pecifically not 
for their own benefit, but were paid 
100,000l.° for this agency. The fum of 
00,0001. propofed to be taken from this 
great balance, for the relief of the burde: 
of the country, he conceived neither to be 
unfit nor unjuft, as provilion woul: be 
made to pay upon demand every public 
creditor. The bank had, therefore, no 
right whatever to interfere with their in- 
tereft againft the appropriation of fuch fum 
for the ufe of the country. To prove that 
the bank had no right to retain this mo- 
ney, he faid, they always received the 
iffues upon impreft and account, and 
were forced by law yearly to prefent their 
accounts to the public; the diregtors, 
however, difclaimed ali intereft in 
floating balance. He entered into proof 
that the contraé& with the public creditor 
would by no means be broken, and fhewed, 
that he would be paid when, where, and 
in the fame manner that he had ever been 
paid: he fhewed that in fubftance, the 
bill provided for every poflible cafe that 
could happen, and that the whole fun 
would be forthcoming for payment on any 
day it might bz demands!. He quoied 
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the price of ftocks, and the increafe of the. 
floating balance fince the time of his firft 
ftating his intention of appropriation, as 
a proof that the perfons concerned were 
net hoftile or averfe to the meafure, and: 
doubted not but the whole revenue of the 
country, and the people of England, 
would be confidered by every ftockholder 
to he as good fecurity for property, as the 
bank, however refpectable that iecurity 
might be. He fhewed that the confoli- 
dation aét, and other aéts, had changed 
the fecurity of the public creditor, with- 
out even the time that would be given for 
their confent in the preient bill, and con-- 
cluded by aflerting, that it was neither 
unjuft, impolitic, nor tending to a breach. 
of public faith. 

After fome other gentlemen had deli- 
vered their fentiments, the queftion for the 
commitment of the bill was.carried by 19x 
to 83.—On a fubfequent day, morcover, 
the minifter was equally victorious. The 
bill, however, was withdawn, in the fe- 
quel, as the bank offered, and the mini- 
fter accepted the offer, of lending §00,0001. 
to the public, without intereft, fo long as 
the floating balances in the hands of the 
bank continued to be not leis than 
700,000l. 

On Monday, March 28, the chancellor 
of the exchequer delivered the following 
meflage from his majeity : 


© GEORGE REX. 


‘ His majefty thinks it neceffary tq ac- 
quaint the houfe of commons, that the en- 
deavours which his majelty has ufed in 
conjunction with his allies, to effect a 
pacification between Ruflia and the Porte, 
having hitherto been unfuccefsful, and the 
confequences which may arife from the 
further progrefs of the war, being highly 
important to the interefts of his majefty 
and his allies, and to thofe of Europe in 
general; his maiefty judges it requifite, in 
order to add wei ht to h.s reprefentations, 
to make fome further augmentation of his 
naval force : and his majelty relies on the 
zeal and affeétion of the houfe of com- 
mons, that they will be ready to make 
good fuch additional expence as may be 
incurred by thefe preparations, to the pur- 
pofe of fupporting the interefts of his 
majeity’s kingdom, and of contributing to 
the reltoration of general tranquillity on a 
fecure and lafting foundation.’ 

On the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, this neflage was agrecd to be 
taken into coniideration the next day, whea 
the chancellor of the exchequer rofe, and 
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obferved, that unpleafant as it was that 
frefh expentes fhould fo clofely follow thofe 
fo recently incurred by the late armaments, 
yet, forefeeing the evils that would attend 
the frequent interruption of our tranquil- 
lity, and the confequent good policy of 
endeavouring to reftore and to maintain 
tranquillity, his majefty’s mediation had 
been offered, but in vain, to accomplith 
this defirable objeé&t. And contemplating 
the enormous increafe of power which the 
fortune of war had given to Ruffia, to the 
attainment of which every tie of honour 
had been facrificed, and in the exercife of 
which humanity had been exchanged for 
a fanguinary thirft of conqueft ; it was 
but common prudence to guard againtt, 
if not to prevent, fo dangerous a proceed- 
ing. And it was but a meafure of good 
policy, to be in readinefs, when called 
upon, to fulfil thofe defenfive alliances 
which had been unanimoufly adopted. 

It had been a former policy to defpife 
continental connections. ‘The ill effeéts 
of this miftaken principle had been fo fe- 
verely felt in our late conte{t with Ameri- 
ca, when not a fingle arm was raifed to 
aihift us in our dutrefs, that a different 
courfe was quickly adopted ; but without 
entering into the propriety of fuch alli- 
ances, he conceived, that when we conii- 
dered the injury which we were likely to 
fuffer in our commercial concerns, by the 
annihilation of the Ottoman power, and 
the fubftitution of the Ruffian in its room, 
there would be a perfeét reliance in the in- 
defatigable attention his majefty had paid 
to the interefts of his fubjeéts. He con- 
cluded with moving, 

‘ That an humble addrefs be prefented 
to his majefty, humbly thanking his ma- 
jefty for the communications he has been 
gracioufly pleafed to make upon the pre- 
fent pofture of affairs in Europe; to ex- 
—_ their regret that the endeavours which 

is majefty had ufed, in conjunction with 
his allies, to effect a pacification between 
Ruffia and the Porte, had been hitherto 
unfuccefsful ; and to aflure his majeity 
that they will be ready to make good fuch 
additional expences as may be incurred by 
thefe preparations, for the purpofe of fup- 
porting the interefts of his maijefty’s king- 
doms, and of contributing to the reftora- 
tion of general tranquillity, on a fecure 
and lafting foundation.’ 

Mr. Dundas feconded the motion. 

Lord Wycombe exprefled his furprife 
at that part of the addrefs which conveyed 
a determination of granting an additional 
fupply ; not conceiving thar, without any 
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grounds laid before them, they would have 
been called upon for aught but a mere ad. 
drefs of thanks. He was alike unac- 
quainted with the good which could ac- 
crue by the moft fuccefsful profecution of 
the meafures propofed, or the injuries we 
could fuftain, fhould the war which we 
aim at terminating, be attended with the 
moft fatal confequences to the Turks, 
Therefore, it was the duty of minifters to 
make fuch communications, as would en- 
able the houfe to form fome idea of the 
propriety of the plan they were called up- 
on to adopt. At prefent, conceiving it to 
be an unwarrantable meafure, folely cal- 
culated to extort money from the public, 
without affording them any benefit in re- 
turn, he fhould therefore diffentt from that 
= of the meflage which promifed a fup- 
. Mr. Coke inveighed againft the mini- 
fter, declaring he did not place confidence 
in any one of his meafures ; he moved for 
leaving out that part of the addrefs which 
promifed the fupport of the commons, and 
fubftituting a claufe, declaring, * That it 
does not appear to this houfe that any dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from the exifting 
hoftilities between Ruffia and the Porte, 
to juftify any change in the fyftem of pa- 
cification at this time eftablifhed; and to 
affure his majefty of the readinefs of his 
faithful commons to concur in every with 
for preferving tranquillity in Europe, and 
for giving weight to his majefty’s media- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lambton feconded this motion. 
For the late armament we had an excufe 
in the wounded honour of the Britith flag; 
but, in the prefent cafe, we could be ac- 
tuated by no fuch motive. We had nei- 
ther been perfonally infulted, nor had our 
allies been attacked.—Should our arms be 
unfuccefsful, or fhould we be difcomfited 
by the winds and waves, we were with- 
out an ally in the Baltic, or a fingle port 
where we could refit, or repair the damages 
we might fuffer in fhips or men; and, 
fhould we meet with the utmoft fuccefs, 
the objeét we could attain would be as in- 
fignificant as the few cats’ fkins, which 
our late expenditure of above four millions 
had given us a right to purchafe. 

Mr. Steele denied an infinuation urged 
from the oppofite fide of the houfe, of the 
exiftence of latent motives for the prefent 
armament, which were intentionally with- 
held from the public. . He deprecated the 
{ubftitution of the hackneyed mode of in- 
veighing againft confidence being placed 
in a miniiter who was refponfible for every 
mea- 
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meafure he fhould advife, for folid and 
manly argument. 

' Mr. Fox expreffed aftonifhment at the 
adoption of a meafure, which he deemed 
utterly repugnant to every principle <2 
licy. To a certain degree of neceflary 
confidence, he exprefled him(felf a friend ; 
but he deprecated a confidence, by which 
they not only durrendered all right of judg- 
went for themfelves, but fanétioned mea- 
fures the moft impolitic and unjuft. 

It had been owned, that the objeét for 
which we armed was to prevent the ag- 
grandifement of Ruffia. What were the 
dangers to be apprehended from this pow- 
er? Were we to be attacked ? Or were the 
provinces of our defenfive ally of Pruffia 
to be invaded? To this the anfwer was 
certainly in the negative. But the Porte 
is likely to be overwhelmed. To this he 
would afk, What treaty exifted between 
us and the Porte ? Why fhould we create 
for ourfelves a new enemy ? Why load the 
nation with additional and unneceflary 
burdens, or wantonly expofe the lives of 
our countrymen? ‘To this the only anfwer 
that could be given was, that it was de- 
termined, that either the emprefs fhould 
relinquifh all her conquefts, or elfe we 
were to check her career. This condué& 
he contrafted with that of adminiftration 
in 1782, when they refufed to take part in 
the then difpute which had arifen between 
the Turks and Ruffians, relative to the 
ceffion by the former to the latter, of the 
countries of the Cuban and Crimea. 

He then called the ferious attention of 
the houte to the commencement of the pre- 
fent war between the Turks and Ruflians 
in 1787, from which it would appear ma- 
nifeft, that the former were the aggreflors ; 
nay further, if he could depend upon that 
information, which an accurate inveftiga- 
tion of whatever could be deemed ufeful to 
the interefts of his country had gained 
him, he-could affirm, that thofe hoitilities 
owed their origin to the inftigation of this 
country and to’ thofe of Pruffia. 

Mr. Pitt contended, that to fupport the 
balance of power in Europe was a meafure 

_ which, in all enlightened times, had ever 
been adopted as a fixed principle with every 
potentate therein; and there never was a 
period wherein it was more neceffary to put 
that principle in practice. Ruffia was not 
only {preading its vaft boundaries through- 
out half of Europe, but was aétually en- 
deavouring™ to extirpate a whole nation, 
and extend its conquefts over the richett 
and moft fertile country of Afia. Un- 
limited fway appeared to be the only objeét 
oi its all-conquering force. 


It was farther to be confidered, that we 
were bound by the moft folemn treaties 
with great and powerful nations, as well 
for gur own advantage, as for the recipro- 
cal utility of fociety and civilization. ‘The 
great law of nature, felf-prefervation, firft 
perfuaded this union between us and other 
{tates, and the obligation we are under 
eftablithes the juitice of the prefent mea- 
fure. 

As to the * confidence’ due to miniftry, 
he thought they had a right to claim it, 
however it might be reprobated by the 
right hgn. gentleman. Without confi- 
dénce in executive governors there is an 
end to government; and without mutual 
fupport, there is an end both to the people 
and to the ftate. Whatever information 
was wanting, had been given ; the necef- 
fary fecrecy that was attached to the pro- 
ceedings of the government was the only 
thing withheld. 

It was true, ,there did not exift a fpeci- 
fic treaty between this country and the 
Porte, but there did between Pruffia and 
us ; and from the prefent ftate of Euro- 
pean politics, from the vait ftrides making 
by the court of Ruffia in her wars with the 
Porte, which mutt eventually affect Pruffia, 
and ultimately Great Britain ; the right of 
vindicating the injuries of the Porte, 
through the medium of an ally’s fupport, 
was as completely incumbent on us, as if 
a Ruffian fleet was {weeping the Thames. 
Ona word, whatever fhould be the nature 
of the demands made by us upon Ruffia, 
however they may have the welfare of 
Pruffia as their object, ftill their primary 
principles were the peace, honour, and 
dignity of Great Britain. 

It had been remarked, that the govern- 
ment in this country, in 1782, peremp- 
torily refufed to take part in the difpute 
which then exifted between Ruffia and the 
Porte. He acknowledged the propriety 
of that refufal; but at that period we were 
engaged in the moft expenfive war that any 
nation before us was ever employed in, and 
therefore the minifter of that day, very 
properly refufed to join in a difpute which 
we were then very unequal to engage in. 
But that was not the cate at prefent ; our 
refources were great and flourithing, and 
our confequence in the eftimation of the 
furrounding nations almoft at its zenith; 
if, therefore, either caufe, time, or op- 
portunity were required for us to perfecute 
that now, which in 1782 we rejeéted, we 
find all thefe ftimulatives crowd on us in 
abundance, and he had no doubt but we 
fhould take every advantage of them. 

Mr. Burke jaid, that confidence he al- 
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Jowed was neceffary to minifters in a_cer- 
tain degree : without confidence, min'ifters 
were flaves. But without exercifing 
judgment and difcretion, that houfe was 
nothing but an afiemblage of flaves. 
They were called upon, in this inttance, 
for a limited confidence ; nor had they any 
fa&s or reafons given them, upon which 
they could exercife their powers .of judg- 
ment and difcretion. hey were defired 
to give an indefinite vote fer an indefinite 
expence, and that without any reafon, upon 
which they could judge that the intereit of 
the nation required fuch confidence, or fuch 
expence. We were to begin to arm, with- 
out any view or profpect cf where fuch ar- 
mament would end. It might lead this 
country, for any thing he knew, into as 
gieat an expence as the American war. 
‘The right hon. gentleman had talked 
much of preferving the independence of 
Turkey, but was not this a direct attack 
upon the independence of Ruffia? Subjec- 
tion and dependence were fynonymous ; 
the object of this was, to place Ruflia ina 
ftate of fubjection : to force her to give up 
what fhe poflefled. Why did we not at 
ence fay fhe fhould not go to war at all, 
and, that in any future circumftances fhe 
éhould not poffeis herfelf of any power or 


CONTINENT 


FRANCE. 


Paris, April 25. 
N Saturday, the following Letter af 
Inftructions, written by his majetty’s 
order, in confequence of the proceedings 
of the rgth init. (See page 313) to all 
his minifters at foreign courts, was figned 
by M. de Montmorrin, minifter for .fo- 
reign affairs, .and read to the national af- 
fembly. 


© Sir, 

¢ The king has charged me to inform 
you of his earneft defire, that you make 
known his fentiments reipecting the revo- 
jution and the French conititution to the 
court at which you refide. The fame or- 
ders are tranfinitted to the ambaffadors 
and minifters of France, at all the courts 
of Europe, to the end that no doubt may 
remain with regard to his maiefty’s inten- 
tions, his free acceptation of the new form 
of government, or his irrevocable oath to 
maintain it. His miajefty convoked the 
ftates-general of his kingdom, and re- 
folved in his council, that the commons 
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territory, however {mall or infignificant, 
And that on any fuch occafion, this houfe 
was to give a vote of confidence for an in- 
definite expence to fubdue and humiliate 
Ruffia. 

He had never before heard it held forth, 
that the Turkifh empire was ever confi- 
dered as any a of the balance of power 
in Europe. They had nothing to do with 
European power, they confidered them- 
felves as wholly Afiatic. Where was the 
Turkifh refident at our court, the court 
of Pruffia, or of Holland ? They defpifed 
and contemned all Chriftian princes, as in- 
fidels, and only wifhed to fubdue and ex- 
tirminate them and their people. What 
had thefe worfe than favages to do with 
the powers of Europe, but to fpread war, 
deftru&tion, and pettilence among them? 
The minifters, and the policy which fhould 
give thefe people any weight in Europe, 
would deferve all the banns and curfes of 
potierity. 

The queftion being put on Mr. Coke's 
amendment, the numbers were: for the 
amendment 135, againft it 228; majo- 
rity 93. 

Mr. Pitt's original motion-was then 
put and carried. 


{ To be continued. ] 


AL AFFATRS. 


fhould, in that affembly, have a number 
of deputies equal to thofe of the two other 
orders there exifting. This act of pro- 
vifional Jegiflation, which the circum- 
ftances of the time did not allow to be 
more favourable, fufficiently announced 
his majefty’s with to reftore to the nation 
all its rights. 

* The itates-general met, and took the 
title of The National Aflembly ; and in 
a fhort {pace of time, a conftitution fit te 
fecure the happinefs of France, and of the 
monarch, took place of the ancient order 
of things, under which the apparent pow- 
er of the kingdom only terved to conceal 
the.real power of the abules of certain ari- 
ftocratic bodies. 

‘The national affembly, the form of a 
reprefentative government, conjoined with 
an hereditary monarchy, the legiflative 
body, was declared to be permanent ; the 
choice of the minifters of public worthip, 
of magiitrates, and judges, was given to 
the people; the executive power was con- 
ferred on the king, the formation of laws 
on the legiflative body, and the power of 
fanction on the monarch ; the pablic force, 

both 
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beth internal and external, was organized 
on the fame principles, and in conformity 
to the fundamental diftin&tion of powers, 
{uch is the new conftitution of the king- 
dom. 

¢ That which is called a revolution, is 
no more than the abrogation of numerous 
abufes, that have been accumulating for 
ages, through the errors of the people, or 
the power of the minifters, which was ne- 
ver the power of the king. Thofe abutes 
were no lefs prejudicial to the monarch 
than to the nation. Thofe abules, au- 
thority, under happy reigns, had never 
ceafed to attack, but without the power 
to deftroy. They exiit no longer. The 
nation, now the fovereign, has no citizens 
but fuch as are equal in rights; no defpot 
but the law; no minifters but public mi- 
nifers, and of thofe miniiters the king is 
the chief. Such is the French revolution. 

© This revolution mutt naturally have 
for its enemies all thofe who, in the firft 
moment of gror regret, on account of 
their private intereit, the abufes of the an- 
cient government. Hence the apparent 
divifion in the kingdom, which is daily 
becoming lefs ; hence perhaps fome fevere 
laws and circumftances which time will 
correét ; but the king, whoie true power 
can never be diftiné&t from that of the na- 
tion, who has no sim but the happineis of 
the people, and no authority but that 
which is delegated to him, the king has 
adopted, without hefitation, a happy con- 
ftitution, which will at once regenerate his 
authority, the nation, and the “monarchy. 
All his powers are preserved to him, ex- 
cept the dreadful power of making laws. 
He remains charged with the power of 
negociating with foreign powers, with the 
care of defending the kingdom, and repel- 
ling its enemies; but the French nation 
will in future have noexternal enemies but 
its aggrellors, no internal enemies but 
thofe who, ftill flattering theimfelves with 
vain hopes, believe that ¢ he will of twenty- 
four millions of men, reflored to their na- 
tural rights, after having organized the 
kingdom in fuch a manner as to leave only 
the memory of ancient form and abutts, 
is not an immoveable and irrevocable con- 
Ritution. 

‘ The moft dangerous of thofe enemies 
are they who affect to difiemmate doubts 
of the intentions of the monarch. They 
are much to blame, or much deceived. 
They luppote themielves the only triends 
of the king, and they are the only enemies 
of royalty. ‘They would have deprived 
the king cf the love and the confidence of 


a great nation, if his principles and his» 


P: ‘obity had been lefs known, What has 
the king not done to fhew that he confi- 
dered both the revolution and the French 
conititution as his titles to glory? After 
having accepted and fanctioned all the 


laws, he has neglefied no means of cau- - 


{ing them tobe executed. Since the month 
of February, of the year preceding, he has 
promifed in the botom of the national af= 
iembly to maintain them. He has taken 
an oath to do fo in the midft of the gene- 
ral foederation of the kingdom, Dicnified 
by the title of the Rettorer of French Li- 
bert ty, he will tranimit to his fon more than 
2 crown—he will tranfimit a Contiiutional 
Royalty. 

‘ The enemies of the conftitution are 
conftantly rep. cating that the king is not 
happy 5 2s if it were poffible for a King to 
enjoy any happineis but the hap; inefs of 
his people. ‘They fay that his authorliy 
is leflened, as if autheri ity founded on 
force, were not lefs powertvl, and more 


precarious, than authority founded on law. 


They fay that the king 1s not free—a ca- 
lumny atrocious, if they fuppofe that his 
vill mutt be conftrained; abturd, if they 
take for a want of freedom the confent re- 
peatedly exprefied by his maieity to remain 
aniong ihe citizens of Paris, a confent that 
was due to their patriotifm, even to their 
fears, but above ali to their love. 

© Thoie calamities, however, have reach- 
ed foreign courts ; they have been repeated 
there by Frenchmen, who are voluntary 
exiles from their countr Y: inttead of fharing 
its glory, and who, ii they were not en 
mies, have deferted their ftation as citi- 
zens. The king, fir, charges you to de- 
teat their intrigues anc+their projects. The 
fame calumnies, while they tpread’ the 
falfeft ideas refpeéting the French revolu- 


tion, have rendered th intentions of 


French travellers fufpeéted by feveral na- 
tions; and the king exprefsly orders you 
to proteét and defend them. Repreient 
the French conftitution in the fame light 
as that in which the king views it; and 
leave no doubt of his intention to miietain 
it to the utmoft of his power. By fecuring 
the liberty and the equality of the citizens, 
that conititution founds the nztional prof- 
perity on the moft immoveable bafis; it 
confirms the royal authority by the law ; 
it prevents, by a glorious revolution, the 
revolution which the abufes of the old gc- 
vernment would proba! aly {oon have effch- 
ed by a diffoiution of the em} 
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confider it as the rule of your conduét, 
— to be your firlt and moft important 
uly. 

eT have frequently before communicated 
to you his majefty’s fentiments on this 
head, but after the information he has re- 
ceived of the opinion endeavoured to be 
eftablithed in foreign courts refpecting 
what is pafling in France, he has ordered 
me to make known the contents of this 
ietter to the court at which you refide; 
and that it may be ftiil more public, his 
majefty has ordered it to be printed. 

(Signed) MONTMORIN.’ 

April 23, 1791. 


The letter was loudly applauded, and 
the aflembly decreed, that a deputation 
fhould immediately wait on the king, to 
congratulate him.on the perfeét concur- 
rence of his fentiments with thofe of the 
nation. 

The prefident, at the head of a nume- 
rous deputation, waited on the king, with 


the following addrefs : 


© Sire, 

© The national aflembly have charged us 
to carry to your majefty the fentiments 
which they have juft felt. The inftruétion 
which you have dire&ted to your minifters 
at foreign courts, is a faithful abitraét of 
the French conttitution. For the firft 
time, perhaps, the facred maxims that an- 
nounce the rights of man, will enter into 
the myfteries of diplomatic correfpondence. 
Foreign ftates, fire, will learn from you, 
that, after having aided the French people 
to regenerate their conftitution, it is your 
with to be the guardian and defender of it, 
and foreign ftates will refpeét it. Seated 
on the faiveft throne in the world, you will 
have given the firft example of a great 
king, proclaiming afar the liberty of na- 
tions. The French will not be furprifed 
at this new proof of your love. Your 
heart, fire, is knownto them. They are 
accuftomed to pronounce your name with 
the effufions f tendernefs and gratitude, 
which great benefits command. 

‘ The time is come, when a calm is 
ready to fucceed the fears and the ho 
between which the nation has been tolled 
in uncertainty. You impofe filence on 
the detra&tors of out new laws. ‘The hy- 
dra of faétion had a hundred heads ; you 
have ftruck off the lait of the number. I 
venture to aflure your majefty, that it will 
be fortunate, for it has afcertained the 
happinefs of your people.” 

The Kine’s ANswer. 

*I teel inexpreilibly the juftice which 

the national aflembly does me; if they 
I 
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could read my heart, they would fee no- 
thing but fentiments proper to juftify the 
confidence of the nation ; all diftruft thail 
be banifhed from among us, and we fhall 
all enjoy the happinefs of it.” 

The addrefs and the anfwer were warm- 
ly applauded ; ordered to be printed, and 
diftributed with the letter. _ 

M. de la Fayette, in confequence of the 
national guards having refufed to obey his 
orders on Monday the 1&th, to procure 
his majefty a tree paflage through the moh 
to St. Cloud, refigned his poit, as their 
commander in chief. At their earneft fo- 
licitations, however, he foon after refumed 
the command ; but ina manner, that, in 
all probability, will enfure for the future 
their due fubordination as a military corps, 
and the ebedience to the laws as the citi- 
zens Of a great nation. 

PoLanpD. 

Warfaw, April 16. The 14th of A- 
pril, the day before yefterday, will here- 
after be a memorable day in the annals of 
Poland. In the feflion of that day a law 
was unanimoufly paffed by the diet relative 
to cities and their inhabitants, which re- 
ftores them to their primitive rights, affo- 
ciates them with the legiflative power, and 
will ferve as a bafis for ftill more extenfive 
regulations, to reduce the different orders 
of citizens to that relative equality, which 
conftitutes the very foul of a folid and juft 
conftitution. Upon this occafion the plan 
of M. Suchorzewiki, nuncio from Kalifeh, 
was adopted. The fubftance of the prin- 
ciples which have been decreed agreeably 
to his project, is, * To deftroy the differ- 
ence of orders and claffes ; to grant liberty 
to all the citizens, without diftinétion ; to 
reftore nobility to its true origin, that is, 
to the prerogative of merit and virtue ; 
but, at the fame time, to effect thete dif- 
ferent changes by degrees, and with fuch 
precaution as will enfure the fuccefs of 
them.’ Poland may therefore date her re- 
ftoration from that day; for, with fuch 
principles as thefe, uniformly followed up, 
fhe will become powerful from her inter- 
nal ftrength, and will be truly independent. 

Warlaw, May 3. The new contftitu- 
tion has juit patted in the diet, by which 
the eleétor of Saxony is declared immedi- 
ate fucceflor to the throne of Poland ; after 
whofe demife his daughter is to inherit; 
and the choice of her hufband, if the mar- 
ries, is to be decided by the ftates. After 
this conftitution had paffed, the king, at- 
tended by the marfhals of the diet, anda 
great number of the members, went to the 
cathedral, and took an oath to maintain 
it. Lond. Gax. 

HIS- 
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HISTORICAL 


APRIL 29. 

¥ Pierday, at a numerous meeting of 

the merchants, manufacturers, and 
other inhabitants of Norwich, aflembled 
in Common Hall, the following refolutions 
were unanimouily paffed, and ordered to 
be tranfimitted to the reprefentatives for the 
city and county : 

1ft, That the principal fupport of the 
city of Norwich is derived from the ex- 
— of its manufactures, the demand 

or which from Ruilia is very confiderable, 
and affords employment to a very aume- 
rous body of poor. 

2d, That if a war with Roffia fhould 
take place (which from the prefent hoftile 
preparations, there is reafon to fear) and 
the exportation of the manufactures of this 
city to that empire be of courfe prevented, 
thofe poor will be nearly deftitute of em- 
ployment. 

3d, That the expence of maintaining 
an additional number of poor will be an 
almoft intolerable burthen to the inhabi- 
tants of this city, already opprefled with 
heavy national and local taxes. 

4th, That no war can be juftified which 

is not undertaken upon the principles of 
a and {elf-defence ; and that no 
yitem of politics which tends to involve 
in the calamities of war nations mutually 
beneficial to each other, is confiftent with 
the principles either of humanity or found 
policy. 

Ipfwich, April 30. At a full veftry 
at St. Mary Tower church in this town, 
on Monday laft, an order was made and 
figned by the minifter, churchwardens, 
and moft of the principal inhabitants, that 
no relief fhould in future be granted to any 
pauper that keeps a dog. 

May 14. 

His royal highnefs the duke of York 
failed this evening from Dover, and, after 
a pleafant paflage of four hours to Calais, 
proceeded on his route to Berlin. 

May 2. 

On Thurfday, the fenate of the uni- 
verfity of Glafgow, conferred the honorary 
degree of doétor in laws on William Wil- 
berforce, efq. member of parliament for 
Yorkthive, as a mark of the efteem which 
that univerfity entertain of his charaéter 
and abilities, and in particular of their 
high approbation of his exertions for the 
abolition of the African flave trade. 


May 5. 
Yefterday the governor of the Ruffian 
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company, accompanied by Mr. Peters and 
Mr. Godfrey Thornton, having been ho- 
noured by his maieity’s minifters with a 
conference on the fub‘ect of the prefent 
ftate of the trade to the Ruffian ports, were 
authorized to inform the members of the 
company, and the gentlemen concerned in 
fhipping, that there appears a great de- 
gree of probability, that thips failing from 
hence under fuch circumftances as would 
enable them to leave the Ruffian ports with 
their cargoes by the end of June, or the 
middle of July, would not be endangered 
by reafon of any event of the prefent ne- 
gociations with the court of Peterfburgh. 
May 6. 

Yetterday, John Seaton, efq. treafurer 
of the Weit Riding of the county of York, 
gave in the following ftatement of the 
woollen manufactory for that diftri& from 
the 25th of March 1790, to the 2sth of 
March 1791, viz. narrow cloth, 154,373 
pieces, 4,797,594 yards ; increafed 13,966 
pieces, 235,472 yards. Broad cloth, 
387,569 pieces, §,815,079 yards; in- 
creafed 14,981 pieces, 663,402 yards. 

An immediate remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog is faid to have been accidentally 
difcovered at Venice, by adminiftering 
vinegar. It was effectually tried on two 
or three fubjeéts, who drank feveral pints. 
A remedy fo fimple and ufeful cannot be 
too univerfally known. 

May 9. 

On Friday, was held a general meeting 
of the Royal Academicians at Somer{et- 
place, for the purpofe of electing twe 
painters, two {culptors, and two archi- 
te€ts, to form a committee, for the pur- 
pofe of determining on the propriety of 
fubjects, and fituations of monuments to 
the memory of illuftrious characters, to 
be ereéted in St. Paul’s cathedral, when 
meff, Weft, Hamilton, Nollekins, Banks, 
Dance, and fy William Chambers, were 
ele&ted, who, with the prefident of the 
Royal Academy, are invefted by the iord 
chancellor, the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
the bithop of London, and the dean and 
chapter, with the fole power of adjudging 
the fituations. The two firft to be erc&ted 
Mr. Bacon has the honour of executing. 
Mr. Howard’s, and Dr. Samuel John 
fon’s. 

May 13. 

Yefterday was held the anniverfary 
meeting of the fons of the clergy, when a 
fermon was preached by the Kev. Jofeph 

3 D2 Iciden. 
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Holden Pott, M. A. archdeacon of St. 
Alban’s, from 1 Sam. c. xx. ver. 14, 15. 
ColleStion at St. Paul’s, on £. 5. dd. 

Tuefcay the roth inft. TOI 190 90 
Ditto, on Thuriday the 12th 179 10 2 
Ditto, atthe Hall - - 50517 8 


—_——— 


£786 17 10 
May 14. 


The bargain for the lottery was yefter- 
day fettled by Mr. Pitt. There were four 
parties, who made the following offers ; 

Bs 8. he 
Mr. Angerftein, - 35 15 3 
Meifrs. Lilly and Roberts, 15 17 62 
Mr. E.P.Solomon, - 15 18 74 
Mr. Cope, ~ - 16 26 

Mr. Pitt clefed with Mr. Cope at 161. 
2s. 6d. per ticket, for a lottery of 50,000 
tickets, which gives a profit to govern- 
ment of 306,250. 

May 19. 

The committee of the Royal Academy 
met in St. Paul’s, to coniider the pofition 
of Dr. Johnion’s monument, and the fize 
of which it fhould be. They agreed, that 
the monument thould be placed on the 
iefi-hand fide of the dome of that fabric, 
and that the figure fhould be eight feet 
high, upon a pedeital of fix feet. The 
committee prefent were, fir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, fir William Chambers, Mr. Banks, 
Mr. Wollikins, Mr. Weft, Mr.. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Dance, and Mr. Mylne, fur- 
veyor of the cathedral. Mr. Bacon, the 
flatuary, attended, and produced his mo- 
del for the monument, which was uni- 
verfally approved of. It reprefents Dr. 
Johnion in a Greck Philofopher’s drefs, 
with his-head leaning on one hand, in an 
attitude of meditation, and a {croll of 
parchment in the other. ‘The monument 
of Mr. Howard ts to be in the oppofite 
niche, and is likewife to be the work of 
Mr. Bacon. 

Portfmouth, May 19. This day, a 
court-martial was held, pro forma, on 
board the Royal William, for the trial of 
lieutenant Riou, for the lots of the Guar- 
dian man of war, when he was honour- 
ably acquitted. 

May 20. 

Yetterday, the adjourned feffions were 
held at the feflions-houte in the Old Bailey, 
before the recorder, fheriffs, fir William 
Plomer, aad Brook Wation, efg. when 
the following prifoners, who were capitally 
convicted and received fentence of death, 
but have been refpited during the royal 
plesture, were put to the bar, viz. Ed- 
wald Church, John Brickwerth, James 


Templeman, George Platt, Philip Re- 
berts, Robert Breeze, John Hart, Thomas 
Harbut, James Johnion, and John Harpey, 
when his majeity’s letter was read to them 
by the clerk of the arraigns, fetting forth, 
that his majefty had extended to them his 
moft gracious pardon, on condition of 
their being tranfported to New South 
Wales during their natural lives, which 
they all thankfuliy accepted, and received 
that fentence accordingly. 

Elizabeti: Cummings, convicted in July 
feffions 1789, was next put to the bar, 
and the royal clemency offered her, on the 
above conditions, which fhe rejeéted, de- 
claring ‘¢ She would rather die, than ac- 
cept of mercy on thole terms!’ The re- 
corder then, in a pathetic {peech, inform- 
ed her of the dangerous predicament in 
which fhe ftood ; and urged her, in the 
ftrongeft terms, to accept the royal mercy 
immediately, as this day he fhould wait 
on his majefty to report her cafe ; but the 
ftill refufed it, ‘Pherecorder then ordered 
her to be conduéted to a cell, and that no 
perfon might be permitted to fee her, ex- 
cept the ordinary of Newgate: however, 
after having been in the cell about half an 
hour with the ordinary, fhe begged to ac- 
cept of the king’s mercy. Notice of 
which was direétly fent to the recorder, 
who ordered her to be releafed from the 
cell, and remain to receive her fentence 
next feflions. 

May 26. 

After a litigation of eight years, the 
claimants on the goods feized by lord 
Rodney and general Vaughan, at St. 
Euftatius, in the vear 1782, were paid 
the full amount of their feveral claims, 
purfuant to a final decition of the lords of 
the privy-council. ‘The whole came to a 
very confiderabie fum. 


IRELAN D. 


The Speech of his Excellency John Earl 
of Weiimoreland, Lord Licutenant of 
Ireland, to both Houtes of Parliameut, 
on Thurfday, May 5, 1791. 

My lords and gentiemen, 

His majefty having direéted an aug- 
mentation to be made of his naval forces, 
in order to add weight to his reprefenta~ 
tions for the re-eftablifhment of peace be- 
tween Ruflia and the Porte, has com- 
manded me to communicate this circum- 
ftance to his parliament of Ireland, on 
whofe zealous and affectionate 2ttachment 
to the interefts of his majeity’s crown, his 
majelty places the firmed rcuance, “ 

né 
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The unremitted application you have 
given to your parliamentary duties, ena- 
bies me now to clofe the {effion, and to 
relieve you from any further attendance. 
And I have the king's direétion to exprefs 
his perfect fatisfaction in the zeal and dif- 
patch with which you have brought the 
public buiinefs to a conclufion. 


Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 


His majefty direéts me to thank you for 
the fupplies which you have granted for 
the maintenance of the eitablifhments, and 
the honourable fupport of his govern- 
ment. They thall be faithfully applied to 


the purpoles for which they were granted, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

I have obferved, with peculiar fatis- 
fa&tion, the attention you have fhewn to 
the interefts of your country, by facilita- 
ung the bufinefs of the merchants in the 
payment of duties, by providing’accom- 
modations for the fhipping and trade of 
the metropolis, and by extending the ope- 
ration of national credit. ‘The falutary 
provifions you have made to check the 
immoderate ufe of f{pirituous liquors, af- 
ford the ftrongeft proof of your regard for 
the public welfare. Succefs in this de- 
fable meafure can alone be expeéted from 
your continued and well-direéted efforts. 
“I therefore truft, that in your refpeétive 
counties, you will particularly apply your- 
felves to give efficacy to the regulations 
you have adopted upon this fubje&t. On 
my part, no endeavours fhall be wanted 
to enforce the execution of laws {fo judici- 
ouily calculated to preferve the healths and 
amend the morals of the people, and to 
advance the induitry and profperity of 
{reland. To thefe obje&ts my exertions 
are dire&ted by his majefty’s commands, 
and by every impulfe of inclination and 
duty. 

After which the parliament was pro- 
rogued till TuefGay the 5th of July next. 


BIRTH. 
MM pctiicat te Cisied, 6 fe. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ames earl of Cardigan, to lady Eliza- 
J beth Waldegrave, daughter of John 
third earl of Waidegrave. 

Lionel earl of Dyfart, to mifs Lewis, 
fiter of Henry Grefwold Lewis, efq. 

Sir Sidney Stafford Northcote, bart. 
to mils Baring, daughter of Charles Bar 
ing, efq. 
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Henry Charles marquis of Worcefter, 
to lady Charlotte Levefon Gower, daugh- 
ter of the marquis of Stafford. 

Rey. Edward Hay Drummond, brother 
to the earl of Kinnoul, to mifs Auriol, of 
Portugal-ftreet, Grofvenor-fquare. 


DEATHS. 

Ohn vifcount Arbuthnot. 

J Sir William Parfons, bart. M. P. for 
King’s County, Ireland. 

At Florence, the hon. Louifa Beckford, 
reli€t of Peter Beckford, efq. and daugh- 
ter of George lord Rivers. 

Sir Samuel Bradftreet, bart. one of the 


judges of the court of King’s-bench in 


Ireland. 

Sir William Jones, bart. of Ramfbury 
Manor, Wiltthire. : 

Lieutenant-general Robert Watfon. 

Henrietta countefs Grofvenor. 

Sir John Mylne, bart. of Barnton, 
North Britain. 

Francis Grofe, efq. F. S. A. author 
of the § Antiquities of England.’ 

Jane, dowager of George fecond lord 
Carpenter, grandmother of the earl of 
Tyrconnel and mother of the countefs 
dowager of Egremont. 

Sir Gerard Vanneck, bart. of Heven- 
ingham Hall, in Suffolk. 


PROMOTIONS. 
MA general David Dundas—Colonel 
of the 22d regiment of foot. 

Right hon. Thomas Orde—Governor 
of the Ifle of Wight and of Carifbrook 
Caitle. 

William Wyndham lord Grenville, 
right hon. William Pitt and Henry Dun- 
das, lord Frederick Campbell, James 
duke of Montrofe, and the right hon. 
Thomas Steele—Commiffioners of the af- 
fairs for India. 


BANKRUPTS. 


APRIL 30. 
Ofeph Burnett, of Black-friars-road, 
Surry, coal-merchant. 

James Cole Martin, and George Aker- 
man, of Cheapfide, merchants and co- 
partners. : 

Edward Phillips, of Monmouth, falt 
merchant. 

John Crocker, of Portfmouth, broker. 

May 3 

Thomas Baker the younger, of King- 
fton-upon-Thames, Surry, diitiller. 

William Kendall, of Duke-itreet, Man- 
chefter-Square, dealer. ’ 


From the GAZETTE. 


Jacob 
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Jacob Levy Powell, of Gravel-lane, 
Houndfditch, glafs-manutacturer. 

William Wyllie, of Hart-ftreet, Bloom- 
fbury, taylor. 

Willian. Powers, of the Minories, linen- 


William Piggin, of Bulwell, in Not- 
tinchamfhire, butcher. 

James Lang, of Bow-lane, Cheapfide, 
merchant. 

May 7. 

Robert Hamilton and George Lord, of 
Bridgehoufe-court, | Gracechurch-ftreet, 
fchoolmatters, merchants and partners. 

James Hunter, of King-ftreet, Golden- 
fquare, cabinet-maker. 

James Henry Houtfton, of Diana-place, 
St. Pancras, merchant. 

‘Thomas Scrivens, of St. Paul, Covent- 
garden, vintner. 

John Harrod, of Bures, St. Marry, in 
Suffolk, maltiter. 

William Porter, of Abingdon, in Berks, 
taylor. 

George Walker, of Greetham, in Rut- 
landfhire, dealer. 

John Deane, of Reading, in Berks, 
common brewer. 

May ro. 

Stephen Jones, of Martley, in Wor- 
cefterfhire, dealer. 

Benjamin Parfons, of Dodington, in 
Salop, cheefe-factor. 

William Crane, of Market-ftreet, Ox- 
ford-market, dealer. 

Thomas Armfield, and Edward Arm- 
field, of Great White-lion-ttreet, Seven- 
dials, fieelworkers and copartners. 

John Chambers, of High Holborn, 
horfe-dealer. 

May r4. 

William Minchin, of Berkeley-fircet, 
Hanover-{quare, dealer. 

John Denny, of the parith of Barby, in 
Northamptonihire, manufacturers of tam- 
mies and ftuffs. 

William Alder, of Gray’s-ian-lane, 
fadler. 

Samuel Sheen and Alexander Sheen, of 
Drury-lane, iinen-drapers and copart- 
ners. 

Solomon Lyons and Jonas Hart, of 
Cambridge, dealers and copartners. 

Henry Barnet, of Newcaitle-upon- 
Tyne, grocer. 

Thomas Halfe, of Penzance, in Corn- 
wall, merchant. 

John Harrifon, of Kennington, is 
Surry, builder. 

Francis James, of Newgate-ftrcet, 
wortted fringe and lace manufacturer, 
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William Gibb, of Fowey, in Cornwall, 
merchant. 


May 17. 

William Edwards, of Cheapfide, watch- 
maker, 

John Tucker, of Axminfter, in Devon- 
fhire, grocer. 

Robert Rofs, of Prince’s-ftreet, near 
Leicefier-fields, Weftininfter. 

Richard Grantham the elder, and Rich- 
ard Grantham the younger, of Crofs- 
ftreet, within Sale, Chefhire, merchants, 
cotton-manufaéturers, and copartners, 
carrying on trade at Manchetter under the 
tirm of Riehard Grantham and fon. 

John Lingard, of Katcliffe-highway, 
money-fcrivener. 

James Glover, of Great Tower-ftreet, 
butcher. 

Richard Mudd, of Tottenham-court- 
road, apothecary. 

Richard Field, of Redcrofs-fquare, 
dyer. 

John Mafon, of Longdon, in Worcef- 
terihire, dealer. 

May 21. 

James Browne, ot St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, upholder. 

William Barrett, of Charterhoufe-ftreet, 
Charterhoufe-{quare, jeweller. 

Thomas Englith, of Dale Abbey Fur- 
nace, in Derbythire, iron-matfter. 

Nathaniel Cooper of Dean-ftreet, South- 
wark, feediman. 

Jofeph James and Francis James, of 
Newgate-ftreet, lace and fringe-manu- 
facturers and copartners. 

John Tucker, of Aximinfter, in Devon- 
thire, and Samuel Jofeph Tucker, of 
Fitches-court, Noble-ftreet, drugyiits and 
copartners. 

Jofeph Pollard, cf Portfea, in Hants, 
houfe-carpenter. 

Thomas Johnfon, of Short’s-garden, 
Drury-lane, pawnbroker. 

May 24. 

Jofeph Fogg, of Gainsforth-ftreet, 
Southwark, cooper. 

Henry Hayte, of Ilmmnfter, in Somer- 
fetthire, grocer. 

James Cufden, of Brydges-ftreet, Co- 
vent-garden, vintner. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TRav ELS of Anacharfis the Younger in 
Greece, 7 vol. 8vo. and Cuts 4to. 
a]. 12s. 6d. boards. 
Boiwell’s Life of Dr. Johnfon, 2 vol. 
4to. 21, 2s. boards. 
Robinton’s (Mrs.) Poems, 8vo. 11. 15, 


boards. 
Triumph 
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Triumph of Reafon, 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
fewed. 

Congal and Finella, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Smeaton’s Hittorical Report of Ramf- 
gate Harbour, rs. 

Lorenzo, a Tragedy, 1s. 6d. 

Woodman, a Comic Opera. 1s. 6d. 

Poiret’s Letters refpecting Barbary, 
12mo. 3s. 

New Englifh Theatre, vol. 13, 14) 7S- 
boards. 

Mackintofh’s Defence of the French 
Revolution, 8vo. 5s. fewed. 

Williams’ (Mifs) Farewell for two 
Years to England, a Poem, ts. 6d. 

Adam’s Roman Antiquities, r2mo. 5s. 

New Syttem of Natural Hiftory, vol. 1, 
Quadrupeds, iarge 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Chriftie’s Letters on the Revolution of 
France, part, 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Hamilton’s Obfervations on Burke and 
Paine, 2s. 6d. 

Chaptal’s Elements of Chymiftry, 3 
vol. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Lodge’s Illuftrations of Britifh Hiftory, 
Biography, and Manners, 3 vol. 4to. 31. 
3s. boards. 

Martyn’s Tour through Italy, $vo. $s. 

Kyd’s Treatife on the Law of Awards, 
8vo. 6s. 

Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, finall 
Svo. 5S. 

Trimmer on the Church Catechifm, 
12mo. 15s. 6d.—with Queitions, 3s. 

Trimmer on the Office of Baptifin, 
z2mo. 1s.—with Queitions, 2s. 

Trimmer on the Common Prayer, 
s2mo. 4s.—with Queftions, 2 vol. 8s. 

Parker’s Difcourfes on Special Subjects, 
2 vol. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Murphy's Seventeen Hundred and 
Ninety-one, 2 Poem, 2s. 

School for Widows, 3 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Burke’s Letter toa Member of the Na- 
tional Affembly, 2s. 

Hedaya, a Commentary on the Mufful- 
man Law, 4 vol. 4to. sl. 5s. boards. 

Six Letters on Intolerance, 8yo. 7s. 

Lanfegue’s Ancient and Modern Hilto- 
rical Geography, vo. 6s. 

Wakefield’s Silva Critic2, partz, 3s. 
6d. boards. 

Rights of Kings, a Poem, by Peter 
Pindar, 3s. 

Flights of Inflatus, 2 vol. 6s. 

Hittory of Sir Geoffry Reitiefs and his 
brother Charles, 2 vol. 6s. 

Hampton's Memoirs of Wefley, 3 vel. 
a2mo. tos. 6d. 

Atwood’s Hiftory of Dominica, 8vo. 55. 
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Libertine, a Novel, 12mo. 35. 6d. 

Devil vpon Two Sucks in England, 
vol. 5, 6, 6s. fewed. 

Petrarch’s View of Human Life, by 
Mrs. Dobfon, 8vo. 7s. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From May z, to May 7, 1791. 
By the Standard Wincnester Buthel 
of cight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beang 
s. ds. det dite d. 8. de 


London 5 9/3 38 10's 2/3 r) 


COUNTIES INLAND. 





























Middlefex 6 ol——|z 112 6}3 @¢ 
Surry 6 2-13 oO 6/3 1 
Hertford 5 9\——)2 112 5/3 a2 
Bedford 5 83 7/2 102 413 5 
Cambridge 5 443 7/2 62 x3 8 
Huntingdon § Jim l2 Te a2 ve 
Northampton 6 4/3 9)3 12 2/3 3 
Rutland 6 113 913 22 33 ¥ 
Leicefter 6 413 93 5i2 314 2 
Nottingham 6 cl4 O13 gin 34 2 
Derby 6 8) ——|——j2  5l4 3 
Stafford 6 oj-——|3 9i2 94 © 
Salop 6 44 93 Siz 914 9 
Hereford 6-4;——13 52 4i— 
Worcefter 6 4!3 93 712 85 10 
Warwick 6 « 3 62 off 3 
Gloucefler 6 4\-—-——3 O12 333 6 
Wilts 6 3/——2 112 4/4 f 
Rerks 6 1;——-2 rolz 4/3 2 
Oxtord 6 g|———2 Ica 4]3 2 
Bucks 5 lo'-—— 2 102 413g 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 

Effex 5 7i—lz 62 wz x 
Suffolk 5 72 tha. 82 glo re 
Norfolk § 52112 62 113 © 
Liacola § 913 102 302 33 3 
York 6 24 7:3 2a 3Ig 3% 
Durham 6 23 713 32 2)}——— 
Northumb. § 74 G3. 4i2 3\4 + 
Cumberlind =~ [ae ae 
Weltmorcland 7 Pm——4 22 Ql——= 
ancathire G6 5-3 72 64 2 

6 8) 31112 43 9 

6 3/3 4ia4— 

Someriet 6 si——/3 32 33 «2 
Devon 6 2J——'3 Of 013 7 
Cornwall 6 sleei2 It 9|—— 
Dortet 6 5|—-|2 102 313 6 
Humpthire G6 I——2 92 2—— 
Sutlex 5 9 a * 92 3-— 
Kent 5 10'—wee 2 IER 42 11 


5- 


Peck Loaf 2s. 4¢, 
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